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THE  SUBSOIL  OF 
IRISH  HISTORY. 

(Papers  on  Elementary  Archaeology.) 


By  Rev.  P.  POWER. 


IL—THE  PLEISTOCENE  AND  PALAEOLITHIC. 


ROM  the  material  at  hand  it  is  impossible  to  specify, 
even  approximately,  the  duration  in  Europe  of  the 
palaeolithic  period.  The  duration  was  certainly 
immense  ;  some  authorities  express  the  number  of 
years  in  five,  others  in  six,  and  some  in  even  seven 
figures.  That  last  period  of  geologic  time — extend- 
ing forward  from,  roughly  speaking,  commencement 
of  the  Ice  Age,  scientists  call  the  Pleistocene.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sub-division  of  the  Quaternary — the  other 
sub-division  being  the  Recent.  Anthropologists,  and  indeed 
archaeologists  very  generally,  claim  the  existence  of  man  in  Europe 
before  termination  of  the  Glacial  period.  On  this  subject  by  the 
way,  the  reader  might  consult  with  much  profit  a  very  interesting 
article  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  of  Washington  in  the  (American) 
"Ecclesiastical  Review"  for  September.  Let  us  glance  over  the 
face  of  Europe  as  it  appeared  in  glacial  times.  In  our  hasty  and 
general  survey  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  such  details 
as  glacial  or  interglacial  epochs.  This  is  what  we  see:  north  of  a 
line  drawn  along  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  continued  across  England 
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from  the  Severn  to  the  Thames,  and  prolonged  midway  through 
the  continent  to  Moscow,  a  solid  ice  cap,  hundreds  of  feet 
thick  over  the  British  Isles,  and  miles  thick  at  its  centre  which  is 
Scandanavia.  The  ice  coat,  by  the  way,  is  of  generous  fit ;  it  not 
merely  covers  Ireland  from  top  to  toe  but  it  extends  far  beyond 
the  western  Irish  coast  into  the  Atlantic.  This  enormous  frozen 
mass  is  not  at  rest  as  it  appears  to  be,  but  ever  in  gentle  motion 
towards  the  sea,  after  the  manner  of  glaciers.  Up  in  the  mountain 
ranges  it  wrenches  rocks  from  their  fastenings  and,  as  it  slides 
imperceptibly  along,  it  carries  them  in  its  embrace,  using  them  as 
styles  to  engrave  the  story.  Anon  they  become  ploughs  to  ex- 
cavate, rollers  to  crush,  and  molars  to  grind.  In  its  relentless 
course  the  mighty  ice  mass  scoops  out  valleys,  planes  the  mountain 
tops  and  emits  rivers  from  its  melting  centre.  Pulverised  rock,  in 
billions  of  tons  and  in  liquid  form,  is  carried  down  by  the  issuing 
streams  which  deposit  it  near  the  edge  of  the  frozen  field,  perhaps 
in  the  shallow  sea,  to  become  the  smiling  plain  of  future  ages. 
Along  with  the  pulverised  rock  come  quantities  of  stone  in  the 
form  of  splinters,  water  rolled  pebbles,  and  even  great  boulders. 
The  detached  larger  pieces  early  man  found  handy  for  his  purpose 
when  later  on  he  desired  to  erect  memorials  of  great  events  or 
tombs  to  enshrine  the  ashes  of  his  departed. 

The  scene  of  frigid  desolation  underwent  a  gladsome  change 
when,  as  the  ice  cap  slowly  melted  and  the  land  gradually 
emerged,  the  temperature  rose  and,  with  the  genial  climate,  plants 
and  animals  of  southern  lands  found  their  way  into  our  islands 
and  northwards  even  to  uttermost  Scandanavia.  Again  the  land 
sank — some  six  hundred  feet  or  thereabout — and  the  natural 
bridges  which  joined  Ireland  to  Britain  and  Britain  to  the 
Continent  became  submerged. 

European  man  of  glacial,  interglacial,  and  immediately  post- 
glacial times  was  palaeolithic.  He  had  all  Southern  Europe  for  his 
Gomain  but  no  generally  admitted  traces  of  him  have  been  found  in 
Ireland.  Southern  Britain,  however,  has  yielded  his  remains — so,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  commonly  claimed — in  the  shape  of  worked  flints  form 
the  drift.  Apropos  of  Ireland  and  the  Palaeolithic  I  should  like  to 
direct  the  student's  attention  to  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Knowles, 
on  the  antiquity  of  man  in  Ireland,  which  appears  in  the  current 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute.    The  paper, 
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which  is  very  fully  illustrated,  is  of  much  importance— even  though 
one  do  not  accept  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Knowles.  The  writer 
disclaims  any  intention  of  arguing  in  favour  of  an  Irish  palaeolithic 
man.  He  maintains  instead  two  neolithic  periods,  an  older  and 
a  younger,  separated  by  an  interval  of  considerable  geologic  change. 
Withal,  Mr.  Knowles'  neolithic  period — portion  of  it,  at  any  rate 
— seems  very  like  palaeolithic.  Diagnosis  of  the  human  origin  of 
flint  fractures  is  in  question  and  this  is  notoriously  a  technical 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  We  want,  on  a  rather  elaborate 
scale,  a  series  of  scientifically  conducted  experiments,  regarding 
the  fracture  of  flint.  At  present  we  hardly  know  enough  of  nature's 
methods  to  be  able  to  pronounce  dogmatically,  as  some  people  do, 
on  the  artificial  (or  otherwise)  character  of  ancient  fractures.  I 
am  aware  that  some  experimenting  has  been  done.  Be  we  de- 
siderate something  more, — experiments  conducted  under  a  greater 
variety  of  circumstances  of  heat  and  cold  and  damp,  etc.,  etc. 
Many  years  since,  the  present  writer  became  acquainted  with 
certain  curious  phenomena  on  the  arid  sand  plains  of  Central 
Australia.  Out  there  in  the  western  deserts  are  occasional 
wind  swept  patches  exhibiting  a  hard,  completely  level  surface 
as  if  the  sand  had  become  concreted  through  mixture  with  kaolin. 
One  such  patch,  near  a  homestead  known  to  the  writer,  was  fenced 
in  and  used  as  a  tennis-court  without  further  preparation.  Lying 
around  on  the  hard  surface  of  these  floors  there  are  usually  a  few 
cores  of  silicious  flint -like  stone  and,  with  the  cores,  a  number  of 
detached  flakes.  Was  the  flaking  artificial  or  natural  and,  if  the 
latter,  how  was  it  caused  ?  The  writer  appealed  to  observant  and 
experienced  bushmen  for  an  explanation  and  here  is  what  was  got 
from  more  than  one  :— the  flaking  occurred  when  ice-cold  thunder 
showers  came  on  suddenly  in  summer,  succeeding  hours  or  days  or 
weeks  of  blistering  torrid  heat.  What  the  heat  is  like  on  these  tree- 
less sandy  plains  one  must  experience  in  order  to  understand.  The 
chilled  water  applied  in  volume  to  the  almost  red  hot  flints  pro- 
duced the  flaking  !  Without  subscribing  to  the  theory  involved  or 
dissenting  therefrom  the  writer  commends  this  explanation  to 
consideration  of  the  "prehistoric"  archaeologist. 

Palaeolithic  man  and  his  mode  of  life  we  are  now  fairly 
conversant  with,  thanks  to  careful  study  of  the  remains  that 
modern  research  has  brought  to  light.     This  man  of  the  dawn 
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was  a  hunter  and  to  some  extent  a  nomad  and  he  possessed 
few  social  virtues.  He  used  no  tools,  save  rough  pieces  of 
skilfully  splintered  stone,  and  he  knew  no  weapons  save  pieces 
of  wood,  horn  or  bone.  Sometimes  he  managed  to  insert  a 
pointed  stone  or  a  piece  of  bone  into  a  cleft  in  the  wood  and  made 
himself  an  exceedingly  rude  but  withal  serviceable  axe.  In  the 
earlier  palaeolithic  he  had  no  house,  but  later  he  dwelt  in  caves 
and  rock  shelters.  In  course  of  time  he  learned  to  make  fire  but 
he  never  reached  the  domestication  of  animals  nor  any  knowledge 
of  agriculture.  Withal  he  was  not  a  whit  below  his  present  day 
descendant  in  natural  intelligence  or  in  brain  capacity.  That  he 
could  not  read  or  write  mattered  little  to  him,  but  that  he  could 
read  unerringly  the  book  of  nature  was  to  him  a  thing  of  prime 
importance. 

Palaeolithic  man  we  can — and  this  is  to  be  expected  from  our 
intimate  knowledge  of  him  to-day — divide  into  many  classes, 
cultures,  or  peculiar  and  well  defined  types.  Broadly  these  types 
derive  their  distinctiveness  from  character  of  the  implements 
used  and  they  get  their  names  from  the  places  wherein  the  remains 
have  been  found  in  greatest  abundance.  First,  there  is  the  some- 
what indefinite  distinction  into  Drift  men  and  Cave  men.  Some 
would  prefer  to  express  this  as  a  division  of  palaeolithic  time  into 
the  Drift  period  and  the  Cave  period.  The  Drift  Man  is  so  named 
because  his  artefacts,  or  rudely  flaked  implements,  are  found  in 
the  drift — deposited  therein  while  the  latter  was  in  course  of  depos- 
ition. The  gravels  of  the  Somme  valley  were  the  first  to  yield 
these  obj  ects,  but  they  have  since  been  found  in  the  drift  of  southern 
Europe  generally  and  even  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Thames  valley. 
We  shall  have  something  to  say  later  regarding  the  character  of 
the  objects  themselves.  The  Cave  Man  lived,  or  at  least  sheltered 
and  slept,  in  natural  grottos  or  beneath  overhanging  rocks.  Often 
too  in  death  bis  bones  were  laid  to  rest  within  the  precincts  of  the 
grotto  which  in  his  life  he  called  his  home.  We  can  almost  paint 
this  cave-man  to  the  life  ;  at  any  rate  we  have  now  a  great  body 
of  information  relative  to  him  ;  we  have  discovered  his  tools,  his 
personal  ornaments  and  the  remains  of  his  feasts  embedded  in 
the  floor  of  his  quondam  dwelling.  We  can  even  tell  from  his 
votive  offerings  and  his  grave  furniture  that  this  man,  who  ten 
thousand  years  ago  roamed  the  woods  of  Europe,  had  a  religion 
and  believed  in  a  life  to  come. 
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The  division  into  Drift  men  and  Cave  men  docs  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  Drift  and  Cave  men  are  not  cotemporaneous  ; 
almost  certainly,  however,  the  two  classes  were  of  different  periods 
and  the  Drift  men  were  the  earlier.  Most  authorities,  it  may  be 
useful  to  repeat,  require  for  the  transition,  or  social  evolution, 
implied,  an  immense  length  of  time. 

From  the  varied  character  of  his  implements  and  other  remains 
European  Palaeolithic  man  has  agaia  been  sub-divided  into — 
Chellean,  Acheulian,  Mousterian,  Aurignacian,  Solutrean  and 
Magdalenian.  As  the  foregoing  are  all  classic  terms  in  prehistoric 
archaeology  it  will  be  worth  our  while — nay,  it  will  be  necessary — 
to  have  them  briefly  explained.  As  a  preliminary  let  us  understand 
that,  judged  by  the  geologic  surroundings  in  which  their  evidences 
are  found  and  the  associated  animal  remains,  the  various  cultures 
must  be  long  ages  apart. 

Chellean  is  so  named  from  Chelles  a  village  near  Paris  where 
the  characteristic  implements  of  this  culture,  scil.  : — large  pointed 
and  unhafted  artifacts  of  rough  stone,  have  been  recovered  in 
quantity  from  the  drift.  The  objects  in  question,  to  which  the 
French  give  the  name  of  Coups-de-poing,  were  obviously  intended 
for  use  as  hand  axes.  The  Pleistocene  river  drifts,  in  which  the 
objects  were  found  at  Chelles,  rest  directly  upon  the  Tertiary. 
With  the  objects  were  found  associated — remains  of  animals — ■ 
either  now  entirely  extinct,  like  the  mammoth  and  the  sabre 
toothed  tiger,  or  to-day  unknown  in  Europe,  like  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  elephant.  No  certain  trace  of  man  himself  has  so  far  been 
discovered  in  these  deposits — not  a  skull  nor  a  bone.  This  may 
seem  strange  considering  that  bones  of  the  larger  mammals  have 
survived  in  quantity.  Lord  Avebury's  observation  is  pertinent  : — ■ 
bones,  small  as  the  largest  of  man's,  have  not  survived  ;  only 
very  great  bones  have  escaped  decay.  Some  authorities  allege 
two  stages  previous  to  the  Chellean  and  these  they  style  Mesvinian 
and  Strepyan  respectively.  For  our  purpose  we  may  regard  these 
two  as  rudimentary  Chellean. 

Acheulian. — The  name  is  derived  from  St.  Acheul,  a  village 
in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  to  the  north-east  of  Paris.  The 
artefacts  of  this  period,  or  culture,  are  less  inartistic  and  clumsy 
than  the  corresponding  objects  from  the  Chellean.  Both  the 
Chellean  and  the  Acheulian  folk  we  may  class  as  Drift-men,  for 
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all  their  recognised  remains  and  memorials  have  been  furnished  by 
the  alluvium.  No  undoubted  human  bone  of  this  period  has  yet 
come  to  light. 

Mousterian.- — The  folk  of  this  race,  or  stage,  were  troglodytes, 
in  part  at  any  rate  ;  their  remains  have  been  found  in  caves  and 
they  take  their  name  from  a  cave,  Le  Moustier,  on  the  Vezere,  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Garonne.  This  region  of  south-west 
France  is,  by  the  way,  the  home  and  birthplace  of  prehistoric 
research.  It  abounds  in  caves  which  yield  in  great  abundance 
relics  of  early  man- — his  bones,  his  weapons,  remains  of  his  repasts, 
and  even  the  pictures  and  statutes  with  which  he  brightened  the 
waJls  of  his  rock  dwelling.  Mousterian  man  has  left  us,  in  the 
Neanderthal  skull  and  skeleton,  a  personal  relic  which  enables  us 
to  reconstruct  him  physically.  The  Neanderthal  skull  is  famous  ; 
it  was  found  in  1857  at  Dusseldorf  and  was  for  a  long  time  regarded, 
because  of  its  primitive  and  alleged  simian  characteristics,  as 
belonging  to  an  abnormal  individual.  Numerous  later  discoveries 
of  similar  skulls  in  similar  strata  have  convinced  anthropologists 
that  in  Mousterian  times  there  lived  in  Europe  a  race  characterised 
by  a  low  retreating  forehead,  enormously  heavy  brows,  massive 
jaws  and  a  weak  chin.  The  Mousterian  man  of  Neanderthal 
remained  for  half  a  century  the  oldest  specimen  of  our  race  known 
by  his  physical  remains.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  a  still  older 
skeleton  was  found — the  man  of  Heidelberg,  who  is  probably 
Chellean,  and  last  year,  or  the  year  before,  discovery  of  the  probably 
equally  old  man  of  Piltdown  was  reported  from  the  downs  of 
Sussex.  With  the  Mousterian  stage  are  identified  implements 
showing  better  chipping  and  greater  variety  of  form  than  the 
corresponding  artefacts  of  the  earlier  cultures.  Mousterian  man, 
like  his  predecessors,  is  associated  with  the  mammoth.  The 
Chellean,  Acheulian,  and  Mousterian  stages  comprise  what  arch- 
aeologists style  the  earlier  or  older  palaeolithic;  the  three  stages 
still  to  be  described  constitute  the  later,  or  younger,  palaeolithic. 

Aurignacian. — This  stage  derives  its  title  from  the  grotto  of 
Aurignac,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Garonne  in  the  extreme 
south  of  France,  where  artefacts  bearing  its  characteristic  impress 
have  been  found  in  greatest  quantity  In  addition  to  stone — 
bone,  ivory,  and  horn  have  been  largely  used  in  the  implements 
of  the  period.    The  men  who  made  and  owned  the  implements 
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were  cave-dwellers  like  the  Mousterians.  Unlike  the  latter, 
however,  who,  for  aught  they  have  left  to  show  to  the  contrary, 
cultivated  no  artistic  faculty,  the  Aurignacians  were  true  artists. 
They  covered  their  cave  walls  with  wonderful  paintings  and 
etchings  of  the  animals  they  hunted  by  day  and  dreamed  of  by 
night.  Palaeolithic  cave-paintings  and  their  modern  discovery 
constitute  a  veritable  romance.  Here,  depicted  in  colour,  correct 
in  outline,  and  redolent  of  life  are  the,,  artistic  efforts  of  men  who 
lived  and  hunted  untold  ages  ago,  whose  highest  tool  was  a 
splintered  stone,  who  knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  and  bad  not 
yet  domesticated  the  dog.  Their  age  is  so  remote  that,  in  com- 
parison therewith,  all  the  historic  ages  are  but  as  a  century. 

Solutrean,  the  next  of  the  six  or  eight  palaeolithic  stages, 
derives  its  name  from  Solutre,  a  district  to  the  north  of  Lyons, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Loire,  where  characteristic  relics  of  the 
period  or  people  have  been  found  rather  plentifully.  The  remains 
comprise  very  beautifully  finished  lance,  and  arrow,  heads  of  stone 
beside  various  artefacts  of  bone  and  horn.  Solutrean  work  is 
distinguished  by  beauty  and  finish;  in  fact, from  its  comparatively 
beautiful  lance  heads,  the  period  is  sometimes  designated  "willow- 
leaf"  and  "laurel -leaf."  Solutrean  man  fed  largely  upon  the 
flesh  of  horses  and  that  his  larder  was  kept  well  stocked  the  fact 
is  adduced  in  proof  that,  at  one  of  his  stations,  the  remains  of  no 
fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand  animals  of  the  species,  have  been 
foWd. 

Magdalenian  is  the  latest  and,  in  many  ways,  the  most  notable 
of  the  palaeolithic  waves  whose  distinctive  characteristics  enable 
us  to  differentiate  the  rude  stone  periods.  Its  name  comes  from 
the  grotto  or  rock  shelter  of  La  Madeleine  in  the  Vezere  valley 
(S.W.  France),  regarded  as  the  distribution  centre  of  the  culture 
named  from  it.  The  artefacts  of  this  stage  are  largely  of  other 
material  than  stone,  scil.  : — bone,  horn,  and  ivory,  and  when  they 
are  in  stone  they  are  somewhat  inferior  in  workmanship  to  the 
corresponding  objects  of  the  earlier  stages.  In  his  art  however 
Magdalenian  man  far  out-distanced  all  his  predecessors.  His 
drawings  and  etchings  are  instinct  with  marvellous  life  and  vigour, 
and  indicate  astounding  artistic  skill  and  perception.  His  com- 
position may  be  objected  to  as  faulty,  but  his  fidelity  and  power 
it  would  be  difficult  to  equal  and  all  but  impossible  to  excel. 
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Magdalenian  artistic  efforts  embrace  drawings  in  monochrome 
and  polychrome,  engravings  on  rock  faces  and  on  hunting  imple- 
ments, statuettes  in  clay,  and  sculptures  in  low  relief/  On  these 
palaeolithic  cultures  in  particular,  and  on  other  phases  of  the 
older  stone  age  the  reader  would  be  well  advised  to  consult  a 
luminous  article  by  Sir  Bertram  C.  A.  Windle  in  the  current 
number  of  "Studies." 

Discovery  of  fire  was  one  of  the  most  important  forward  steps 
of  primitive  man.  Probably  it  resulted  from  different  causes 
amongst  different  peoples,  and  probably  also  it  was  always  accidental. 
Almost  all  people  have  legends  and  traditions  of  the  discovery 
which  was  generally  attributed  to  the  gods.  The  accidental 
striking  together  of  two  pieces  of  stone  and  the  resulting  spark 
or  the  heat  engendered  in  a  piece  of  wood  by  continued  friction 
may  have  first  suggested  the  idea  of  fire  production.  Primitive 
man  produced  fire  in  two  chief  ways — by  flint  and  tinder  and 
by  friction.  Blocks  of  iron  pyrites  which  were  evidently  used  as 
strike-a-lights  have  been  found  in  French  caves.  The  writer,  by 
the  way,  recently  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  pair  of  mischievous 
youths  managed  to  set  fire  to  a  shed  by  means  of  a  couple  of  quartz 
pebbles  and  some  tinder.  Possibly  the  friction  methods  were  the 
older  and  the  more  popular ;  they  were  mainly  three — {a)  the  rigid 
saw,  (b)  the  drill,  and  (c)  the  flexible  saw,  methods.  The  rigid  saw 
method  required  a  piece  of  wood  in  which  a  shallow  groove  had 
been  cut  and  filled  with  very  fine,  dry,  wood  parings.  Across  the 
first  piece  and  in  the  region  of  the  groove  a  second  piece  of  wood  was 
made  to  run  backward  and  forward  with  a  rapid  sawlike  motion 
till,  in  less  than  five  minutes  sufficient  heat  was  generated  to  ignite 
the  wood  parings.  In  case  of  the  flexible  saw  a  section  of  withe 
or  rope  or  a  string  of  bamboo  was  substituted  for  the  cross  piece 
of  wood  while  the  grooved  piece  was  held  rigid  by  the  feet.  The 
fire  drill  was  a  small  pointed  piece  of  wood  made  to  revolve  rapidly 
between  the  palms  while  its  pointed  end  was  held  in  a  scooped  out 
hollow  into  which  dry  tinder  had  been  put.  To  produce  fire  by 
any  of  the  primitive  methods  enumerated  is  not  at  all  difficult,  as 
the  reader,  if  he  have  time  and  a  turn  for  experiment,  may  prove 
for  himself. 

Palaeolithic  man,  we  may  take  it,  was  not  over  particular  as 
to  his  cooking.    Possibly  he  preferred  to  eat  his  meat  raw.  Often- 
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times  he  had  little  choice.  Among  the  Australians  to-day  although 
they  are  in  the  neolithic  stage,  only  the  most  elementary  cooking 
is  done.  The  carcase — skin,  hair,  or  feathers  and  all — is  cast  into 
the  embers  and  hauled  out  again  to  be  eaten,  ere  the  skin  or  feathers 
are  much  more  than  singed.  Gradually  man  learned  that  meat 
became  more  palatable  by  roasting  or  boiling.  Roasting  naturally 
preceded  boiling — a  tree  branch  or  twig  serving  as  a  spit  or  fork. 
Very  likely  man  had  advanced  to  the*- neolithic  stage  before  he 
commenced  to  boil  his  meat.  At  any  rate  it  is  only  in  his  neolithic 
age  that  he  commenced  to  make  pottery,  but,  of  course,  it  is  possible 
to  boil  water  without  vessels  of  clay  or  metal,  and  neolithic  man, 
although  he  had  earthenware  vessels,  often  preferred  to  do  his 
boiling  without  them.  He  filled  a  hollowed-out  tree  trunk  with 
water  which  he  brought  to  boiling  point  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  dropping  into  it  red-hot  pebbles  or  small  flagstones.  Another 
method  of  primitive  cookery  was  to  place  meat  on  a  red  hot  flag- 
stone or  in  a  pit  lined  with  flagstones  upon  which  a  fire  had  been 
piled,  etc  ,  etc.  From  present  day  primitive  peoples  we  may 
learn  much  about  the  ways  of  our  ancestors  of  the  stone  age.  It 
is  generally  recognised  that — since  neither  advance  nor  retro- 
gression but  comparative  permanence  is  the  law  of  the  uncivilised — 
the  so-called  savage  races  of  to-day  are,  in  their  material  condition, 
methods  of  life  and  thought,  and  in  their  arts,  closely  allied  to  early 
man  as  his  remains  exhibit  him  to  us.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  remark 
here  that  by  early  man  in  this  connection  we  mean,  not  the  first 
man  but  the  earliest  man  of  whom  it  is  possible  lor  us  to  get  reliable 
information  from  the  relics  he  has  left.  The  comparative  perman- 
ence of  primitive  conditions  partly  explains  the  enormous  duration 
of  palaeolithic  time  ;  once  man  set  his  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the 
ladder  of  progress  his  pace  quickened,  and,  when  he  at  least  reached 
to  the  knowledge  of  metals,  his  advance  became  really  rapid. 

A  problem  which  has  long  exercised  both  ethnologists  and 
archaeologists  is  the  presence,  in  widely  separated  regions,  of  what 
are  called  cultural  elements  of  similar  or  identical  character,  v.g. 
use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  or  the  stone  axe.  Whence  have  these 
elements  arisen  in  regions  far  apart  and  separated  by  oceans, 
deserts  or  continents  ?  Briefly  there  are  two  theories  : — (1)  the 
•  convergence  theory,  held  by  perhaps  the  majority — that  these  things 
are  due  to  identical  operations  and  structure  of  the  human  mind 
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confronted  the  world  over  by  identical  necessities,  and  (2)  the 
culture  cycle  theory,  which  starts  with  the  postulate  that,  in  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  existing  resemblances  are  the  result  oi 
ancient  migrations  and  interborrowings,  and  asserts  that  cultural 
elements  are  distributed,  from  time  to  time  and  sporadically,  in 
groups  or  cycles. 

The  most  characteristic  implement  of  the  old  stone  age  is, 
doubtless,  the  coup-de-poing.  There  seems  to  be  no  English  name 
for  this  object  and  the  French  name  is  both  awkward  and  mis- 
leading. We  might  substitute  some  such  name  as  grubbing-stone. 
The  implement  in  question  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  pear  ;  the 
round  or  bulbous  end  was  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  small  end,  which 
was  often  chipped  to  a  point,  was  used  for  cutting,  hacking,  or 
digging.  Fastened  in  a  flexible  handle  this  object  could  also  be 
used  to  fell  wild  animals  or,  if  expedient,  wild  men.  Our  grubbing 
stone  is  really  a  rudimentary  stone-axe  and  its  primary  use — to 
grub  or  cut,  is  suggested  by  its  shape.  Its  distribution  is  very 
wide  ;  it  has  been  found  in  every  part  of  Europe  which  had  a. 
palaeolithic  period  and  there  are  examples  in  our  museums  from 
most  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  as  well. 

After  the  stone  grubber  or  rudimentary  axe  next  place  is  due 
to  the  scraper — one  of  the  simple  forms  into  which  flakes  of  flint 
or  other  hard  stone  are  capable  of  being  easily  worked.  The 
scraper  may  be  described  as  a  flake,  more  or  less  circular,  the 
outer  rim  of  which  has  been  chipped  to  a  bevelled  edge.  Such  an 
implement  might  be  useful  for  rough-planing  wood  ;  it  gets  its 
name,  by  the  way,  from  its  close  resemblance  to  an  object  in  use 
amongst  the  Esquimos  for  cleaning  skins.  Scrapers  are  of  varied 
pattern  ;  some  are  oval  in  shape,  others  quite  circular,  others 
again  semi-circular  or  horse  shoe  shaped — concave  and  convex. 

The  arrow,  spear  or  javelin  head  may  also  belong  to  the 
palaeolithic  in  its  simpler  forms,  but  more  often  perhaps  it  belongs 
to  the  neolithic.  Irish  flint  arrow  and  javelin  heads  we  generally 
credit  to  the  neolithic.  The  principal  forms  of  the  arrow  head  are 
the  leaf  shaped,  the  lozenge  shaped,  the  tanged  or  stemmed,  and 
the  triangular,  and  it  is  thought  probable  there  was  a  gradual 
transition  from  one  of  these  forms  to  the  other  in  the  order  named. 
The  stemmed  arrow  head  is  generally  barbed  and  the  triangular 
pattern  is  barbed  occasionally.    Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
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Europe  stone  arrow  heads  are  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence. 
In  England  they  were  called  "elf-stones"  and  were  believed  to  have 
been  cast  by  fairies  or  other  malicious  spirits  with  intent  to  injure 
cattle.  In  Ireland  a  similar  belief  held,  and  in  some  places  still 
holds,  sway.  The  present  writer  has  within  the  past  two  years 
seen  some  beautiful  arrow  heads  in  the  hands  of  quack  cattle 
doctors  in  a  certain  western  county.  Money  could  not  purchase 
these  objects  nor  eloquence  extort  them  ;  the  owners  believe,  or 
affect  to  believe,  them  "fairy-darts"  and  an  infallible  antidote 
in  most  cases  of  cattle  disease.  The  "fairy-stone"  is  put  in  water 
or  other  liquid  which  the  cattle  are  given  to  drink  ! 

The  javelin  or  spear  head  differs  little  from  the  arrow  head 
just  described  :  the  javelin  head  is  generally  larger  than  the  arrow 
head.  By  the  way,  the  javelin  and  the  spear  are  by  no  means 
identical  ;  the  former  was  flung  or  cast  and  the  latter  was  used 
for  thrusting,  The  stone  spear,  or  javelin,  head  is  furnished  with  a 
tang,  stem  or  shank  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  wooden  handle  ; 
the  handle  was  slit  at  the  top,  the  tang  inserted  and  the  wood 
bound  tightly  around  the  stone  head  by  means  of  sinew  or  gum. 
No  doubt  the  stone  spear  point  was  evolved  from  the  stake  of 
wood  ;  first  a  pointed  stick  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  then 
the  point  was  hardened  by  means  of  fire,  and  finally  a  point  of 
stone,  bone,  or  horn  was  attached. 

Besides  the  rudimentary  axes,  the  scrapers,  and  the  arrow, 
spear,  and  javelin,  heads,  palaeolithic  men  made  and  used  a  numbei 
of  less  important  and  nondescript  implements  :  flint  flakes  were 
used  as  knives,  pointed  splinters  were  used  as  awls,  borers,  drills, 
and  chisels,  perforated  shells  and  teeth  of  animals  were  used  as 
ornaments,  circular  and  oval  pebbles  were  used  as  hammer  stones 
and  flat  stones  as  grain  and  paint  grinders,  etc.,  etc. 


(To  be  continued) 


Crotty, 
The  Robber. 

Some  Original  Documents. 


By  M.  BUTLER. 


N  the  Journal  for  1909  (Vol.  xii.,  p.  90  et.  seq.)  there 
is  an  account  of  this  local  celebrity  evidently  originally 
collected  from  the  mouths  of  the  old  people  in  the 
districts  wherein  his  operations  were  most  usually 
carried  on.  A  somewhat  similar  account  is  given  in 
a  book  published  in  Dublin  anonymously  in  1885.  (a) 
These  are  the  only  two  accounts  of  Crotty  that  I 
can  find  and  they  both  suffer  from  the  same  disease — 
a  total  lack  of  definite  chronological  facts  (b) — the  dates  of  his 
birth  or  death,  when  he  was  tried,  the  definite  charge  or  charges 
on  which  he  was  arraigned,  how  his  robberies  were  usually  carried 
out,  some  dates  or  districts  on  which  or  in  which  he  committed 
depredations,  etc.  Such  historical  data  would  form  a  basis  on 
which  further  inquiry  could  be  based. 

To  add,  if  possible,  to  the  stock  of  scanty  knowledge  which 
we  possess  of  Crotty  I  searched  the  whole  of  the  "Presentments, 
Affidavits  and  Informations"  for  Waterford  city  and  county 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Dublin,  and  found  a  few 
relative  to  him.  They  establish  definitely  the  dates  at  which 
some  of  his  robberies  were  carried  out,  the  districts  in  which  he 

(a)  "Ireland  Ninety  Years  Ago,"  Dublin,  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.,  1885. 

(b)  It  is  strange  how  writers  on  historical  or  archaeological  subjects  will 
string  together  whole  pages  of  such  matter,  when  three  sentences  of  facts 
duly  authenticated  are  of  far  greater  value  than  a  volume  of  such  pages. 
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wrought,  the  class  of  goods  he  sometimes  carried  off,  and  the 
names  of  some  of  his  associates.  The  earliest  reference  I  can  find 
to  William  Crotty  is  an  affidavit  sworn  by  Edward  Stewart  before 
James  Roch,  J.P.,  at  Carrickbeg,  on  21st  February,  1712-13. 
The  affidavit  sets  forth  that  William  Disney  accompanied  by  his 
servant,  William  Crotty,  met  the  said  Edward  Stewart  on  the 
lands  of  Churchtown  and  told  him  that  they  never  knew  or  heard 
of  anyone  of  his  (Stewart's)  name  but  ,  were  all  rogues,  traitors, 
murderers,  robbers,  rebels,  and  "bluddy"  people.  Stewart  then 
told  Disney  that  he  would  inform  General  Stewart  of  what  Disney 
had  said,  and  Disne}'  said  that  his  opinion  of  General  Stewart  was 
the  same  as  of  the  other  Stewarts. 

This  affidavit  does  not  identify  the  notorious  William  Crotty 
as  the  servant  of  William  Disney  though  they  may  be  identical, 
but  it  is  the  earliest  in  which  the  name  William  Crotty  is  found. 
In  1723  there  is  a  presentment  by  the  Grand  Jury  sitting  at  Dun- 
garvan  that  William  Purcell,  late  of  John's  Gate,  Waterford, 
Tobias  Purcell  and  James  Daly  of  the  same  address,  and  Thomas 
Crotty  of  Waterford  were  Tories,  Robbers,  and  Rapparees  and 
out  on  their  keeping.  This  Thomas  Crotty  is  evidently  not  the 
same  as  William  Crotty  although  he  is  "on  his  keeping,"  and  may 
perhaps  have  been  confounded  with  his  better  known  namesake. 

The  following  affidavits  cover  the  period  from  December, 
1739,  to  May,  1742.  They  are  arranged  chronologically,  and  as 
Crotty 's  operations  extended  to  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  it  is 
possible  that  a  seaich  through  some  of  the  documents  relating  to 
these  ccunties  may  throw  some  further  light  on  his  doings.  Most 
of  the  original  spelling,  etc.,  is  preserved  in  the  affidavits. 

I. 

Darby  Dooley,  tinker,  informeth  upon  oath  that  some  time 
since  Christmas  last,  he  this  inform-  joined  in  Company  with  Wm 
Crotty  &  David  Norris  &  saith  that  he  was  often  before  that  time 
applyed  to  &  importuned  by  sd  Crotty  &  Nonis  to  join  them,  & 
this  inform*  saith.  that  about  three  days  after  he  had  joined  said 
Crotty  &  Norris  that  he  this  inform*,  sd  Wm  Crotty,  John  Cunnigain, 
Wm  Cunnigain,  Darby  Ouinlan  &  John  Murphy  at  night  burglar- 
iously broke  open  the  dwelling  house  of  John  Fowloe  in  the  barony 
of  Galtire  &  County  of  Waterford  &  from  thence  feloniously  stole 
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&  carried  away  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  what  particular  sum 
inform4  cannot  recollect,  having  received  only  one  shillg.  thereof 
from  said  Wm  Crotty,  three  or  four  gold  rings,  one  silver  cross 
with  a  silver  chain  to  the  same,  and  some  wearing  apparel  ;  & 
saith  that  sd  Crotty  got  the  said  money  divided  as  he  thought 
proper,  &  saith  that  sd  Wm  Crotty  gave  the  said  gold  rings  &  sd 
silver  cross  to  his  wife  Mary  Crotty  ;  and  this  inform*  further 
saith  that  on  the  fifth  day  of  March  inst.  at  night  this  Inft,  sd  Wm 
Crotty,  John  Cunrigain,  Wm  Cunnigain,  Peirce  Walsh,  Darby 
Quinlan  &  David  Norris  burglariously  broke  open  the  dwelling 
house  of  John  Power  of  Ballymorrissey  in  the  County  of  Waterford 
&  stole  thereout  about  eighteen  pounds  in  money,  some  linnen, 
one  gold  ring,  one  silver  ring  ;  &  saith  that  said  Wm  Crotty  divided 
the  said  money  among  them  the  said  inform*,  John  Cunnigain, 
Wm  Cunnigain,  Peirce  Walsh,  Darby  Quinlan  &  David  Norris  ; 
&  saith  that  sd  Norris  got  one  of  the  sd  gold  rings,  &  this  inform* 
further  saith  that  some  time  in  February  last,  but  what  day  he 
cannot  recollect,  Wm  Crotty,  David  Norris,  John  Cunnigain,  Wm 
Cunnigain,  Thomas  Cain  &  John  Quin  together  with  this  inform* 
went  from  Carrick  in  the  County  of  Tipperary  to  Clcnea  in  the 
County  of  Waterford  to  murder  George  Williams,  who  lived  in 
Clonea  aforesaid,  and  that  Wm  Crotty  and  David  Norris  went 
into  the  house  of  the  said  George  Williams  and  that  the  others 
staid  at  some  very  small  distance  without  said  house,  and  that 
in  a  few  minutes  after  said  Crotty  and  Norris  went  into  the  bouse 
the  inform*  heard  a  shott  fired,  in  some  small  distance  of  time 
after  another  shott  fired,  and  in  some  small  space  of  time  after 
another  shott  fired,  and  afterwards  said  Crotty  &  Norris  returned 
from  said  house.  Crotty  told  this  inform*  and  the  other  persons 
who  were  waiting  as  aforesaid  that  he  Crotty  had  shott  the  said 
George  Williams  and  further  saith  not. 

(Signed)  B.  E.  Usher. 

(The  date  of  this  affidavit  is  March,  1740). 

II. 

This  is  the  affidavit  of  Ellen  Williams  sworn  before  Beverley 
Usher  (c)  on  March  23rd,  1740. 

(c)  As  appears  elsewhere  in  these  depositions  this  man  lived  at  Kil- 
meaden.  The  name  Beverley  Usher  appears  frequently  in  the  Ormonde 
MSS.    From  these  we  gather  that  in  1662  Beverley  Usher  was  Lieutenant 
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She  deposes  that  on  23rd  February  last  at  about  10  or  1 1  o'clock 
at  night  two  persons  entered  her  house  at  Clonea  and  told  her  to 
get  out  of  bed  and  to  go  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  house  as 
they  did  not  intend  to  do  her  any  injury.  She  then  heard  two 
shots  fired  (d)  and  on  coming  back  found  her  brother-in-law  George 
Williams  dead  with  a  gunshot  wound  in  him.  She  did  not  know 
who  the  two  persons  were,  but  supposes  them  to  be  William  Crotty 
and  David  Norris  or  two  more  of  that  gang  of  Robbers. 

III. 

David  Norris  informeth  upon  oath  that  some  time  before 
Christmas  last,  he  this  inform*  joyned  Wm  Crotty  &  Pierce  Walsh 
and  saith  that  some  few  days  before  Christmas,  but  what  particular 
day  inform*  cannot  recollect,  at  night,  said  Crotty,  Thomas  Mara 
&  inform*  burglariously  broke  open  the  dwelling  house  of  Michael 
Ling  of  Knockatorenore  (e)  in  said  county,  dairyman  to  Robert 
Power  of  Dungarvan  in  said  County  gent.,  &  entred  the  same  and 
thence  feloniously  stole  about  three  pounds  in  money ;  &  this 
inform*  saith  that  the  night  after  said  robbery  said  Wm  Crotty, 
Mara  &  this  inform*  at  night  burglariously  broke  open  the  dwelling 
house  of  David  Curreen  of  Cumeene  in  said  County,  dairyman  to 
John  Keily,  Esq.,  entred  the  same  and  felony  stole  thereout  about 
three  pounds  in  money  &  some  wearing  apparel  1 ;  and  further 
sait|i  that  on  or  about  the  fifth  of  January  last  said  Wm  Crotty, 
John  Murphy,  Peirce  Walsh  &  this  inform*  at  night  of  said  day 
burglariously  broke  open  the  dwelling  house  of  Nichs  Hays  of 
Killfarrissy  in  the  County  of  Waterford  &  feloniously  stole  thereout 
about  twelve  pounds  in  money,  two  silk  hand  kerchiefs  &  one 
gold  ring  &  some  apparell ;  &  saith  that  the  same  was  divided 
between  said  Crotty,  Murphy,  Walsh  and  inform*  &  that  the 
same  amounted  to  ab*  three  pounds  to  each  man,  and  this  inform* 

in  a  troop  of  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  the  Earl  of  Ossory.  From  1666 
to  1678  he  occupied  a  similar  post  in  a  troop  of  horse  under  Captain  the  Earl 
of  Ormonde  and  was  stationed  at  Carrick.  Elsewhere  we  read  in  the  same 
documents  that  Colonel  Beverley  Usher  was  ordered  to  get  twenty  cases  of 
pistols  with  holsters.  It  is  probable  that  on  retiring  from  the  army  he 
settled  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carrick,  where  he  had  served  so  long, 
and  the  Beverley  Usher  who  was  threatened  by  Crotty  may  have  been  his 
grandson. 

(d)  She  heard  two  shots,  although  Darby  Dooley  swears  he  heard  three. 

(e)  Knockaturnory,  near  Clonea. 
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further  saith  that  said  Crotty,  Walsh,  John  Cunnigain,  William 
Cunnagain,  John  Power,  Darby  Dooley,  &  this  inform11  on  or 
about  the  fifth  day  of  March  inst.  at  night  of  said  day  burglariously 
broke  open  the  dwellinghouse  of  John  Power  of  Ballymorrissey  in 
the  said  County  of  Waterford  &  entered  the  same  &  thence  felon- 
iously stole  about  eighteen  pounds  in  money,  one  gold  ring  &  two 
silk  handkerchiefs  &  saith  that  the  same  was  divided  amongst 
this  inform11  said  Crotty,  John  Cunnagain,  WTm  Cunnagain,  John 
Power  and  Darby  Dooley,  &  said  that  Mary  Crotty  wife  of  sd  Wm 
Crotty  got  said  gold  ring  &  that  she  most  commonly  received  the 
apparell  which  was  taken  at  the  above  robberys,  knowing  them 
to  have  been  stolen  ;  and  further  saith  that  some  time  before  the 
said  robbery  of  John  Power,  Richard  Power  of  Churchtown  in  the 
said  County  harbour'd,  entertained  &  abetted  said  Wm  Crotty  & 
this  inform*  knowing  the  said  Wm  Crotty  &  this  inform*  to  be 
Tories,  Robbers  and  Rapparees  at  the  time  he  the  said  Richd 
Power  entertained  said  Crotty  &  inform* ;  and  saith  that  said 
Richard  Power  told  said  Crotty  &  inform*  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  rob  the  dwelling  house  of  Beverley  Usher,  Esq.,  at 
Killmaidon  in  said  County  ;  &  saith  that  about  the  latter  end  of 
January  or  the  beginning  of  February  last  James  Cleary  gave 
said  Wm  Crotty  and  inform*  a  gunn,  a  powder  horn  with  some 
powder  in  it  &  a  turn  screw  &  saith  that  said  James  Cleary  was 
concerned  with  said  Crotty  and  inform*  in  the  robbing  of  John 
Neal  of  Whitechurch  in  the  County  Kilkenny ;  &  this  inform* 
saith  that  said  Crotty  &  this  inform*  feloniously  stole  out  of  the 
dwelling  house  of  William  Veal  of  Kellanaspegg  in  said  County  of 
Waterford  on  or  about  the  seventh  day  of  February  last  one 
gunn  &  two  cases  of  pistolls  &  this  inform*  saith  that  on  the 
eight  day  of  March  inst.  at  night  of  said  day  said  Crotty,  John 
Cunnagain  &  this  inf *  feloniously  stole  out  of  a  parke  in  the  liberties 
of  the  City  of  Waterford  one  black  mare,  and  one  sorrell  horse  the 
property  of  Rob*  Carew,  Gent.  (/),  and  carried  the  same  to  Currihine 
in  sd  County  of  Waterford. 

Sworn  before  me  gis 
ye  14th  day  of  March,  1740,  David  x  Norris. 

Be.  Usher.  mark- 

(/)  Probably  of  Ballinamona  Park. 

(g)  It  is  evident  that  Norris  was  illiterate,  and  the  next  deposition 
informs  us  that  he  was  a  native  of  Old  Grange,  and  a  weaver  by  trade. 
Perhaps  he  obtained  pardon  for  the  crimes  he  had  committed  by  giving 
information  as  above,  as  nothing  seems  to  have  happened  to  him  for  the 
murder  of  George  Williams. 
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IV. 

The  Information  of  David  Curreen  of  Cumine  in  sd  County  of 
Waterford,  Dairy  man. 

Who  being  duly  sworn  &  examined,  Informeth  &  saith  yl  on 
the  twenty  third  day  of  December  inst.,  at  night,  the  Inform15 
dwelling  house  at  Cumine  aforesaid  was  burglariously  broke  open 
&  entered  by  three  persons  smutted,  one  of  which  was  Thomas 
Mara,  late  of  Garranfada  in  said  County ;  „.and  believes  another  of 
said  persons  to  be  David  Norris  of  Old  Grange  in  sd  County,  weaver, 
&  that  the  said  persons  did  at  the  same  time  feloniously  take  out 
of  said  house  the  money  &  goods  hereinafter  mentioned ;  that  is 
to  say  two  peices  of  gold  commonly  called  guineas  value  two 
pounds  five  shills  &  six  pence  sterg.,  five  peices  of  silver  value  two 
shills.  &  eight  pence  halfpenny  each,  making  thirteen  shills.  &  six 
pence  halfpenny  sterg.,  one  peice  of  silver  vale  five  shills.  &  five 
pence  sterg.,  one  peice  of  silver  value  one  shill  &  eight  pence  sterg., 
one  peice  of  silver  vale  one  shill  &  one  penny  sterg.,  one  peice  of 
silver  vale  sixpence  halfpenny  sterg.,  and  brass  value  two  pence 
sterg.  ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  said  persons  took  out  of 
said  house  five  handle  cloath  shirts  of  this  Informt.  &  sons  property 
value  about  fifteen  shills.  sterg.,  one  green  apron  value  about  two 
shills.  sterg.,  &  one  silver  ring  value  about  three  shills  &  three 
pence  sterg.  ;  &  further  saith  that  at  the  same  time,  the  said 
three  persons  feloniously  took  out  of  said  house  one  satteen  wast- 
coat  value  about  tenn  shills.  sterg.,  one  silk  handkercheif  value 
about  three  shills.  &  three  pence  sterg.,  one  stampt  linnen  apron 
value  about  one  shill.  &  seven  pence  halfpenny,  and  another  cloath 
kercheiff  value  about  one  shill  and  two  pence  sterg.  ;  all  which 
last  men  tioned  goods  were  the  property  of  Honor  Power  of  Cummeen 
aforesaid  and  this  Informts  servant  maid  &  further  saith  not. 

Sworn  before  me 
this  25th  day  Xber,  1740, 

James  Roch. 

•  '.  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  »  • 
Informant  bound  in  £50  to  appear  at  next  assizes. 

»         .         .         •         •         •         •  • 
The  above  informant  further  informeth  &  saith.  that  the 

c 
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three  shirts  now  produced  to  him  by  James  Roch,  Esq.,  are  three 
of  the  five  shirts  taken  out  of  this  inf  ormts  house  ;  also  the  kercheif 
&  the  pair  of  stockings  now  produced  are  his. 

Sworn  before  me  as  above, 

James  Roch. 


At  a  general  assizes  &  general  goale  delivery  held  att  Black- 
fry  ars  in  and  for  the  said  County  (of  Waterford)  the  sixth  day  of 
April  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fforty  one. 

We  find  &  present  William  Crotty  late  of  Lyre  in  said  county 
of  Waterfoid,  yeoman,  John  Cunnagain  of  ye  city  of  Waterford, 
yeoman,  William  Cunnagain  of  ye  said  city  of  Waterford,  yeoman, 
and  Patrick  Hickey  of  Lower  Garran  in  said  County  of  Waterfoid, 
yeoman,  to  be  Tories,  Robbers  and  Rapparees  and  out  in  arms 
and  on  their  keeping  and  not  ameanable  io  ye  Law.  We  therefore 
pray  your  Lordship  to  recommend  it  to  their  Excellency's  the 
Lords  Justices  to  have  them  proclaimed. 

A.  F.  Usher  Jou  Keily 

B.  C.  Usher  E.  May 
Richd  Odell  J.  Osborne 

Jo"  Quarry  Thos.  Christmas 

Geo.  Coghlan  John  Osborne  Odell 

Mau.  Uniacke  Thos.  Grant. 


VI. 

„  TTT  /        At  a  general  assizes  and  general 

County  of  Waterford        .  _  • .   °    ,  , ,    •        .  _  ° 

gaol  delivery  held  at  Black  Fryers  m 

and  for  said  county  the  sixth  day  of 


TO  WIT. 

September,  1742. 


The  Grand  Jury  of  said  Assizes  doe  present  James  Caffoe  the 
elder,  James  Caffoe  the  younger,  John  Caffoe,  Michael  Caffoe  all 
of  Killconey  in  said  county  (who  were  indicted  this  assizes  for 
harbouring  William  Crotty  a  proclaimed  Torie  knowing  him  to  be 
such)  to  be  Tories,  Robbers  &  Rapparees  out  in  arms  &  upon 
their  keeping  and  not  ameasnable  to  Law.  We  therefore  pray 
your  Lordhps  they  may  be  represented  as  such  to  their  Excellencies 
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the  Lords  Justices  &  Councill  of  this  kingdom  in  order  they  may 
be  proclaimed. 

Mau.  Uniacke  Jon  Usher 

M.  Greer  B.  C.  Usher 

Thos.  Christmas,  junr.  Tho.  Christmas 

Jno  Quarry  A.  E.  Boyd 

Henry  Mason  John  Keily 

Ed.  English  Art.,  Usher 

C.  Lee  Carre  John  Osborne  Odell 

E.  Disney  Corn.  Bolton 

Richd  Odell  Dd  Roderick 


Jno.  Keane. 


VII, 


The  information  of  James  Hallpen  being  sworn  deposeth  that 
some  time  in  the  month  of  February  last  this  depon*  met  Mary 
Sheehan  whom  he  suspected  to  have  an  intimacy  with  William 
Crotty  the  Robber  from  whence  he  concluded  the  said  Mary  Sheehan 
must  know  where  said  Crotty  had  lodged  a  great  part  of  his  plunder 
taken  in  the  robbery's  by  him  committed  in  this  and  other  Countys  ; 
that  upon  some  conversation  which  passed  between  this  dep*  & 
said  Mary  Sheehan  she  discovered  to  him  that  there  was  concealed 
at  James  Caffoe  the  Elder  of  Killconey  in  this  county  severall 
goods  which  were  taken  at  the  robbery  of  John  Brien  of  Cahir  in 
the  county  Tipper ary  by  said  Crotty,  and  that  the- said  Mary 
Sheehan  gave  this  depfc  a  token  to  said  James  Caffoe  the  Elder, 
who  upon  receiving  the  same  gave  directions  to  three  of  his  sons, 
viz.  : — James  Caffoe  the  younger,  John  Caffoe  &  Michael  Caffoe 
to  produce  the  goods  lodged  in  sd  James  Caffoe  the  Elder's  house, 
which  the  said  sons  accordingly  did  and  upon  this  dep*  brought 
the  same  away  to  Beverley  Usher,  Esq.,  in  whose  custody  they 
now  are,  viz.  : — one  blew  cloath  wastecoat,  one  camblet  cloak,  one 
cotton  gown,  one  stamped  Linnen  counter  pain,  one  bombazeen 
gown  &  one  pair  of  blew  cloath  britches,  which  sd  britches  were 
delivered  to  this  dep*  by  Patrick  Gallyman  son-in-law  to  said 
James  Caffowe  &  further  saith  not. 

Part  of  the  goods  above  mentioned  will  appear  to  be  the 
property  of  John  Brien  as  per  his  information  hereunto  annexed. 

Sworn  before  me  this  28th  May,  1742. 
Hallpen  bound  in  £20  B.  E.  Usher. 

to  attd  next  assizes. 
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VIII. 

The  inform"  of  John  Brien,  gent.,  who  being  sworn  deposeth 
that  on  the  eigth  of  December  last  past  severall  persons  with  their 
faces  blacked  entered  the  house  of  this  dep4  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
night  and  from  thence  took  &  carried  away  severall  goods  of  value, 
part  of  which  this  dep*  has  this  day  viewed  in  the  possession  of 
B.  Usher,  Esq.,  viz.  : — one  bombazeen  gown,  one  camblet  cloak, 
and  one  blew  wast  coat,  all  which  said  goods  are  the  property  of 
this  dep*,  but  knows  not  who  the  persons  were  that  robbed  him 
of  them  &  further  saith  not. 

Sworn  before  me  this  5th  May,  1742. 
Bound  in  £20  to  B.  E.  Usher 

attd  next  assizes. 

This  concludes  all  the  Waterford  depositions  which  relate  to 
William  Crotty. 


NEW  GENEVA. 

Some 

Correspondence  Relating 
to  its  Foundation. 

(Continued). 


By  M.  BUTLER. 


mHERE  is  now  a  long  letter  in  French  from  the  Genevans 
pointing  out  to  a  deputation  ot  their  body  who  were 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  Genevan  Commissioners  in 
Dublin,  that  although  twenty  months  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  induced  owing  to  the  protection  of 
Lord  Temple  to  leave  Geneva  for  Ireland,  no  progress 
seems  to  be  made  in  the  building  of  the  city  for 
them,  their  means  of  subsistence  were  being  depleted, 
the  promises  made  to  them  were  not  realized,  and  consequently  they 
were  reluctantly  forced  to  leave  Ireland.  They  point  out  the 
injurious  effect  their  return  will  have  on  other  Genevans,  wealthier 
than  those  now  in  Ireland,  who  may  be  disposed  to  visit  this  country ; 
that  they  object  to  have  a  tax  for  gold  workmanship  included  in 
the  costs  of  their  title  deeds  ;  that  wherever  their  lot  in  the  future 
be  cast  they  will  always  regret  leaving  the  new  Geneva  in  Ireland, 
and  trust  that  happier  circumstances  will  one  day  allow  them  to 
see  a  large  number  of  their  fellow-countrymen  assembled  in  the 
spot  where  they  for  so  long  a  time  desired  to  live.  This  is  dated 
May  5th,  1784,  and  practically  decided  the  fate  of  the  Genevan 
Settlement. 
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At  this  time  enthusiasm  in  the  Genevan  venture  was  wearing 
off,  the  idea  was  no  longer  new,  the  ordinary  hum-drum  affairs  of 
every  day  routine  were  not  such  as  to  induce  the  Commissioners  to 
meet  regularly,  and  so  when  the  petition  from  the  Genevan  tenants 
reached  Dublin  a  quorum  could  not  be  got  together  to  discuss  ii. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  Quinn)  having  failed  to  get  them  together,  he 
wrote  to  the  Chief  Secretary  on  June  19th,  1784,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Tyrone  that  the  Chief  Secretary  should  summon  a  special 
meeting. 

Although  the  Genevans  decided  to  quit  Ireland  on  May  5th, 
1784,  and  therefore  there  was  no  necessity  for  expending  more 
money  in  the  building  of  a  city  for  their  reception  ;  yet  on  July 
14th,  1784,  Right  Hon.  James  Cuff  writes  with  great  pain  from 
Passage,  on  account  of  the  rheumatism  whicn  had  attacked  him, 
that  he  had  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  city  of  New  Geneva  on  the 
previous  Thursday.  He  explains  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
do  it  earlier,  as  the  question  of  the  undertenants  was  only  settled 
on  the  previous  Wednesday.  So  they  got  the  quorum  of  Com- 
missioners together  evidently. 

On  July  17th  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Cuffe  writes  another  long 
letter  in  which  he  recommends  Mr.  James  Griffin  of  Passage,  as 
the  most  proper  person  in  the  county  to  be  rent  collector  for  the 
lands  of  Crooke,  etc.,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  He 
had  previously  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  Messrs.  Alcock, 
and  they  were  prepared  to  guarantee  him.  For  his  time  and  trouble 
he  got  forty  pounds  a  year.  Cuff  also  encloses  an  estimate  for  the 
repair  of  the  market  house  of  Passage,  and  strongly  recommends 
the  Government  to  lay  out  a  little  money  in  repairing  the  Quays 
and  Docks  there.  The  estimate  for  the  repairs  to  the  market- 
house  was  obtained  from  John  Donnellan  and  William  Hendy  who 
were  partners,  and  had  to  do  with  the  building  of  New  Geneva. 
From  it  we  can  see  that  practically  all  the  woodwork — doors, 
windows,  window  sills,  hearths,  and  roof — needed  repairing  and 
the  total  cost  was  £109  13s.  8d.,  of  which  £32  was  for  the  roof. 
Mr.  Cuffe  also  encloses  a  copy  of  a  letter  signed  by  William, 
Alexander,  John,  and  Rev.  Archdeacon,  Alcock,  stating  that  they 
had  not  yet  been  paid  for  the  lands  on  which  New  Geneva  was 
being  built,  although  the  terms  were  fixed  on  November  12th, 
1782.    These  were  that  they  be  paid  the  sum  of  £12,400  sterling, 
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free  from  any  fees,  etc.,  that  the  Government  pay  them  legal 
interest  on  this  amount  from  November  12th,  that  the  Govern- 
ment be  entitled  io  all  rents  as  and  from  that  date,  and  that  such 
rents  as  the  Alcocks  have  since  received  be  deducted  from  the 
£12,400. 

On  July  25th,  1784,  Cuffe  writes  to  the  Chief  Secretary  enclosing 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Father  Hearn,  the  Parish 
Priest  ot  Passage  and  Crooke.  He  states  that  Father  Hearn's 
conduct  regarding  the  Genevan  settlement  has  been  very  honour- 
able and  extremely  useful  to  him  to  the  contractois  and  all  con- 
cerned.  Father  Hearn's  letter  is  a  long  one  ;  it  is  dated  July  22nd, 
1784,  from  Raheen,  near  Passage,  and  he  signs  himself  "Timothy 
Hearne,  Par.  P.  of  Passage"  (a).  The  purport  of  the  letter  is  that 
as  his  present  house  is  so  near  the  buildings  of  New  Geneva  it  has 
become  a  thoroughfare  instead  of  a  retreat  ;  that  he  would  be 
glad  if  the  government  would  take  his  land  off  his  hands  and 
allow  him  for  the  money  expended  on  it,  and  allow  him  twenty 
acres  of  the  land  of  Kncckparsoon,  he  agreeing  to  pay  such  rent 
as  may  be  agreed  on. 

On  August  3rd  there  is  a  letter  from  Cuff  to  the.  Chief  Secretary 
intimating  that  he  intends  to  call  a  meeting  of  such  Genevan 
Commissioners  "as  are  now  in  this  part  of  the  world"  (he  writes 
from  Passage),  to  obtain  their  opinion  on  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  Father  Hearn  for  his  present  holding,  and 
what  rent  would  be  just  to  assess  on  the  land  he  wants  in  Knock- 
parsoon ;  that  he  has  informed  the  AJcocks  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  given  instructions  to  pay  them  the  monies  due 
them,  and  that  he  has  instructed  the  architect  of  the  Board  of 
Works  to  prepare  an  estimate  for  the  repairs  to  the  quay  and 


(a)  He  succeeded  Father  Hogan  as  Parish  Priest  of  Passage  in  1781 
and  laboured  there  for  fifty-six  years.  He  was  one  of  a  very  famous  trio 
of  brothers — all  alumni  of  Louvain.  Rev.  Thomas  Hearn  entered  Louvain 
in  1759,  when  Rev.  John  Kent,  D.D.,  also  of  Waterford,  presided  over  its 
destinies.  He  graduated  M.A.  and  subsequently  D.D.,  and  on  returning 
to  his  native  diocese  became  one  of  the  most  famous  ecclesiastics  inside  its 
borders,  and  crowned  his  labours  by  the  erection  of  the  present  Cathedral  in 
Barronstrand  Street.  Rev.  Francis  Hearn,  another  brother,  also  entered 
Louvain  where  later  he  became  a  professor.  His  labours  in  the  revival  of 
the  Flemish  tongue  are  vividly  remembered  in  Belgium  even  to  this  day. 
Besides  being  a  graceful  and  fluent  writer  in  that  language,  he  knew 
practically  every  one  of  the  chief  living  languages  of  Europe,  and  ended 
his  life  in  his  native  diocese  of  Waterford. 
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docks  of  Passage.  He  also  encloses  an  account  of  the  monies 
paid  to  the  under-tenants  on  the  lands  of  Crooke,  etc.,  which 
amount  to  £379  10s.  5d.  ;  also  an  account,  of  the  monies  received 
for  the  sale  of  crops —potatoes,  oats,  and  "small  barley" — sold  by 
auction  on  July  28th,  1 784.  They  realized  £77  2s.  2d.,  which  money 
was  paid  into  the  hands  of  James  Griffin . 

A  meeting  of  such  of  the  Genevan  Commissioners  as  Mr.  Cuff 
had  been  able  to  find  "  in  this  part  of  the  world"  was  held  at  Staple- 
ton's  in  Waterford  on  August  17th,  1784,  to  consider  the  question 
of  Father  Hearn's  letter  of  application  for  part  of  the  lands  of 
Knockparsoon.  James  Moore,  Mayor  of  Waterford,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  the  others  present  were,  Robert  Shapland  Carew, 
Cornelius  Bolton,  Bolton  Lee,  Joshua  Paul,  Robert  Dobbyn,  Major 
Ferrier,  Alex.  Alcock,  John  Allen,  and  Henry  Bolton.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  accede  lo  Father  Hearn's  desires  in  the 
matter.  That  part  of  the  lands  of  Crooke  and  Knockparsoon  on 
which  Father  Hearn  desired  to  live  consisted  of  70  acres.  Twenty 
acres  of  this  were  to  be  given  to  Father  Hearn,  twenty  to  William 
Power,  and  thirty  to  be  divided  among  the  labourers  who  held 
part  of  the  lands  on  which  New  Geneva  was  being  built.  The  rent 
to  be  one  pound  per  acre. 

On  January  12th,  1785,  Mr.  James  Griffin  transmits  his  first 
list  of  rentals  received  deducting  his  half  year's  salary.  He  also 
enclosed  a  receipt  from  Geogory  Lymbery  for  taxes  paid.  From 
these  returns  it  is  seen  that  the  rentals  of  the  lands  inside  the 
lines  of  the  city  of  New  Geneva  is  £79  15s.  Ad.  annually.  The 
Light  Infantry  Barracks  in  East  Passage  were  not  assessed  for  rent. 

A  meeting  of  the  Genevan  Commissioners  was  held  on  March 
1st,  1785,  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last  meeting  they  held.  The 
Earl  of  Tyrone  was  in  the  chair.  It  was  resolved  to  grant  the 
tenants  on  the  lands  of  Raheen  leases  of  thiity-one  years,  at  a 
rent  of  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  This  in  consideration  of  these 
tenants  not  asking  any  compensation  for  the  damage  they  had 
sustained  by  stones  being  quarried  and  carted  off  their  lands. 
There  was  only  one  exception  to  this  rent.  In  consideration  of 
the  zeal  which  Father  Hearn  had  shown  throughout  the  Genevan 
business  it  was  suggested  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  he  get  his 
twenty  acres  at  ten  shillings  per  acre.  It  was  further  suggested 
that  twenty  acres  be  reserved  to  be  appropriated  as  a  glebe  for 
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the  living  of  Passage,  and  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
instruct  the  Crown  Solicitor  to  prepare  the  necessary  assignment 
papers.  A  sketch  of  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  glebe 
accompanied  this  resolution  but  it  apparently  no  longer  exists. 

Mr.  Henry  George  Quinn  had  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission from  April  4th,  1783,  and  had  received  neither  salary  nor 
other  emolument ;  the  duties  of  bis  office  were  weighty  and  trouble- 
some in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  ;  they  therefore 
recommend  that  a  sum  of  £500  be  granted  to  him  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  out  of  1he  money  appropriated  for  the  establishment 
of  New  Geneva  ;  that  a  sum  of  £100  be  similarly  granted  to  Mr. 
Peter  Le  Bas  who  had  acted  as  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  convey  to  the  Government 
their  testimony  to  the  diligence,  fidelity,  and  ability  displayed  by 
Mr.  Quinn  while  acting  under  their  instructions. 

The  tenants  of  the  lands  of  Raheen  were  now  casting  covetous 
eyes  on  the  lands  of  Knockparsoon.  For  Mr.  Cuffe  writes  on  March 
16th,  1785,  that  they  should  be  put  in  possession  of  these  lands 
as  from  March  25th  for  one  year.  He  states  that  "the  Popish 
Priest  of  Passage"  urges  the  same  claim  on  behalf  of  the  tenants. 

On  April  4th,  1785,  Mr.  Thomas  Boyd  of  the  city  of  Waterford 
sends  a  petition  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  was  Lord  Lieutenant. 
He  states  that  he  sent  a  similar  one  some  time  ago,  but  that  it  was 
mislaid  or  ignored.  The  petition  states  that  his  grandfather,  Rev. 
Thomas  Westley,  purchased  some  lots  of  ground  in  the  town  of 
Passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Prendergrasse  in  the  year  1717,  and  that 
he  (the  petitioner)  has  still  an  interest  in  these  lots.  That  not- 
withstanding this  the  Messrs.  Alcock  had  them  surveyed  and  sold 
to  the  Government,  and  now  Mr.  Boyd  wants  the  protection  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  safeguarding  of  his  interests  in  these 
lands. 

The  ferry  at  Passage  now  claims  attention.  Mr.  James  Griffin 
having  been  duly  appointed  to  collect  all  rents  due  to  the  govern- 
ment applied  to  Mr.  Adam  Rogers  of  Boderaa,  Co.  Wexford,  for 
the  rent  due  from  the  ferry.  Mr.  Rogers  either  would  or  could 
not  pay  it,  more  probably  the  latter  as  the  amount  due  on  25th 
March,  1785,  was  £80,  and  he  had  no  goods  except  two  old  boats 
not  worth  £20  ir  the  aggregate.  It  was  also  discovered  that  the 
collection  of  the  rents  of  the  ferry  was  not  included  in  Griffin's 
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warrant  of  appointment.  Roger's  father  had  rented  the  ferry 
from  the  Messrs.  Alcock  and  he  died  on  or  about  March  27th, 
1784.  For  some  years  before  his  death  he  seems  to  have  been 
getting  into  arrears  with  his  rent  and  his  son  continued  this  easy- 
going system.    It  is  not  stated  if  the  £80  were  recovered. 

On  May  9th,  1785,  Mr.  Cuffe  wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  disturb  Lieutenant  Richardson  in  his 
tenancy  provided  he  gave  as  much  for  the  land  as  any  one  else 
would  give,  principally  on  account  of  his  bravery  on  board  the 
Crescent  with  Captain  Pakenham. 

Mr.  Alex  Alcock  whose  father  was  the  Incumbent  of  Passage, 
wro-fe  on  May  31st,  1785,  that  his  father,  or  the  latter's  deputy, 
had  not  yet  received  possession  of  the  twenty  acres  appropriated 
for  a  glebe,  that  he  was  surprised  the  matter  had  not  long  since 
been  attended  to,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  instructed 
him  to  see  to  the  matter  at  once. 


(To  be  continued). 


Birthplace  of 
Tadhg  Gaedhlach. 

By 


BOUT  the  date  and  place  at  which  the  famous  Irish 
poet — Uat>5  ^Aex)lAC  6  SCuUe^Mm — was  born,  it 
would  as  yet  be  hazardous  to  assert  more  than  that 
he  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  province  of  Munster.  Whether  it  is 
Kerry,  Cork,  Wat  erf  or  d,  or  Tipper  ary  that  is  entitled 
\  to  the  honour  is  a  difficult  question.  In  "Gadelica" 
'     (Vol.  L,  1912-3,  p.  32)  I  edited  an  elegy  on  the  poet's 


death  in  which  he  is  referred  to  as  "  Uxvos  ua  rrojA-cfAor-  6  bojvo 
toe  teme."  This  would  go  to  support  the  theory  that  Tadhg 
was  a  native  of  the  Killarney  district. 

T.  Crofton  Croker  was  assisted  in  the  Irish  part  of  his  literary 
work  by  an  Irish  scholar  named  David  Murphy.  Murphy  was 
probably  the  "TXO.m."  who  composed  a  book  of  Irish  hymns 
which  were  published  under  the  title  of  "tAoite  cr\uic  a\v?a  v\a 
he^eAnn"  (London,  1835).  About  1839  a  printed  prospectus  (4  pp. , 
8vo.)  invited  support  for  an  English-Irish  Dictionary  to  be  compiled  by 
David  Murphy,  Irish  Scripture  Reader,  West  Street  Chapel,  assisted 
(as  far  as  the  English  part  was  concerned)  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hamilton  Beamish,  7  Highbury  Terrace,  Islington.  The  dictionary 
was  never  published  and  Murphy  appears  to  have  emigrated  to 
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America  soon  afterwards.  On  27th  September,  1841,  he  wrote  to 
Croker  from  Belville,  Victoria  District,  United  Canada,  describing 
his  experiences  in  America  and  saying  that  he  was  occupied  in 
school-teaching.  The  following  letters  from  Murphy  to  Croker 
appear  in  a  Royal  Irish  Academy  MS.  (1207)  and  may  be  of  some 
interest  owing  to  their  references  to  U^vo^  ^Aet>lAC  : — 

"  Novembr  8th,  33, 
SiR?  3  Moor  Street,  Soho. 

I  have  to  inform  you,  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  regard  of 
forming  a  little  Society,  to  enable  us  to  get  up  an  Irish  Library. 
A  scripture  reader  belonging  to  our  Society  said  it  would  injure 
the  cause  we  are  advocating  in  bringing  people  to  read  the  holy 
Scriptures.  And  as  I  am  obliged  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
Irish  Society,  I  must  not  be  obstinate  tho'  I  cannot  be  prevented 
of  gathering  any  remains  of  the  old  sages  I  can  come  across.  I 
think  my  plan  would  do  more  good  than  harm.  When  people 
would  read  one  book  they  would  read  another,  and  if  a  man  is  fond 
of  reading  Irish,  he  will  read  the  Bible.  I  know  I  never  would  read 
the  Bible  myself  if  it  were  not  in  Irish.  I  now  give  you  a  Psalm 
said  by  Tayg  Gaelach,  over  the  body  of  one  David  Gleeson,  a 
Bailiff  who  was  stabed  by  a  man  he  wanted  to  make  a  prisoner 
of,  and  you  know  it  is  customary  with  people  in  country  places  in 
Ireland  to  repeat  Deprofundis  on  cross  roads  over  the  Dead.  So 
people  being  rejoiced  over  the  fatal  end  of  poor  David,  they  asked 
Tayg  to  say  his  Psalm,    it  runs  thus  : 

tTlo  c.AfU'otM  An  b^r  ua  T>eA\\r\At>  "oe^jimui-o  ju^m 
Y\a\\  ^5A^X)  za\\  An  t>A]le  x>AnA  x>AUA\\tA  *oiAn 
^An  m-AftA  rwi  tAirh  do  fAig  An  CAfVAm  at*  cUaX) 
Sin  pe-AfOA  ^5  a  cAijvoe  X)At  A\\A\m  a  T>iAti-Ait. 

In  english 

My  friend  death,  you  never  did  a  mistake 
You  did  not  pass  by  the  cruel  bold  merciless  Bailiff 
May  the  hand  never  fail  that  stuck  the  weapon  to  your  Womb 
There  in  future  is  David  with  his  friends  the  Devil  and  tribe  (or) 
as  it  is  in  Irish — the  name  of  the  Devil. 
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This  is  a  literal  translation  of  [.  .  .]  Psalm. 
Tayg  was  very  clever  at  cursing  and  besides  bigotted,  though 
himself  and  the  Priests  were  often  at  varience  with  one  another. 
I  am  going  on  gathering  up  what  I  can.  I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  make  up  a  good  collection  of  the  Irish  songs  (i.e.)  of  songs  that 
never  before  appeared  in  print  the  only  thing  we  will  be  at  a  loss  I 
am  afraid  is  the  History  of  them. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  ob'  Hble.  Servt, 

DAVID  MURPHY. 

3  Moor  Street,  Soho, 

28th  Feb.,  1834. 

SIR, 

Respecting  Hardiman's  account  of  Tayg  Gaolach  it  is  very 
limited — he  only  says  that  he  was  only  a  Munster  Bard.  But  it 
appears  very  clear  that  he  was  a  County  Waterford  man.  In  his 
Slaun  le  heire,  he  speaks  of  Dacey's  country  or  Territory  which 
is  in  the  county  W.  In  some  parts  of  his  Miscellany  he  dwells 
very  much  in  talking  of  Waterford.  He  was  much  also  in  the 
habit  of  residing  about  Cove  and  Caragaline.  He  composed  a 
good^song  named  Ylo^A  m  Amte  (Honora  Haunley).  I  have  heard 
it  was  well  translated  by  one  Sullivan  into  english.  It  begins 
thus  : 

if  KAelzAriAC  f-Af  lonn\\AC  An  lufiam  n,A  heAX>An. 
Starry  and  luminous  her  forehead  did  shew. 

A  part  of  his  Miscellany,  called  "Tayg's  hope  in  the  Virgin 
Mary";  appears  in  favour  of  Waterford. 

A  5f\iocAib  *oeire*\c  *oeAti^rh  mAccn^ijte 

Aif  poimp       Aif  cU\on-cuf\tA  -An  cfAoijil  m-AlUngte. 

In  Dacey's  Country  Meditating 

On  the  vanity  and  crimes  of  the  wicked  world. 

The  Paidrin  pairteach  would  be  worth  translating  it  is  com- 
posed in  two  ways — one  by  Taig  is  very  lofty,    it  begins  thus  : 
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Cease  till  I  relate  historians  news 
On  the  ruptures  and  malice  of  Satan. 

Taig  lived  lately  according  to  one  of  his  compositions  called 
Duain  an  Domhain,  which  he  names  in  1791. 
The  second  Paidreen  : 

A*orhui$im  £em  -oon  cr-AO^t  5«|\  ^eACAijif 

Ar  x>'Aor\  m&c  geAt-ciAc  Tha-piA 

fe^tAT)  x)-Am  fAoj^t  a  gctAoncA  rcAjAtrigeAcc 

Y<a  f^obA  ce^|\c  -oUje  av\  papa. 

To  the  world  I  will  confess  I've  sinned 

And  to  the  only  son  of  the  bright-bosom'd  Mary 

Part  of  my  life  rhyming  false 

And  transgressing  the  Pope's  just  laws. 

Some  people  say  that  he  is  a  Kerryman.  But  we  have  no 
proof  of  his  being  in  any  of  his  composition.  It  is  a  fact  that  he 
was  a  stroller  and  that  he  was  a  great  transgressor  of  morality. 
I  am  also  led  to  think  that  he  was  no  english  Scholar  from  his 
manner  of  rhyming  in  Irish  and  moreover.  I  have  been  often 
told  by  people  who  knew  him,  and  that  perfectly  that  he  was  not. 
He  generally  used  to  stop  in  farmers  houses  where  he  always  met 
with  a  wellcome,  though  short  the  time  since  Ireland  was  more 
hospitable  then,  than  at  present.  I  recollect  well  within  my  own 
time  ;  that  these  sort  of  people  were  kindly  received — and  when 
gone  longed  for  to  return  again — especially  on  long  winter's  nights 
• — when  the  Country  people  used  to  stop  up  late — by  the  fire  side 
■ — it  is  the  only  way  they  have  to  entertain  themselves —singing 
old  songs — and  rhyming  sometimes  for  their  neighbours — so  that 
I  believe  Tayg  means  something  like  this  in  the  third  stanza  of  the 
Paidrin  pairteach. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  satisfactory  except 
my  own  view  of  the  subject,  and  if  I  should  be  able  to  obtain  any 
more  concerning  him,  you  will  have  it  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure, 
if  you  should  wish  to  have  Hardiman's  1st  Vol.  where  he  speaks 
of  Tayg — you  can  tell  the  bearer,  and  I  will  send  it. 

Sir,  Your  Humble  Servt., 

D.  MURPHY. 
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Since  the  other  day,  I  have  been  able  to  discover  that  Tayg 
was  a  Tipperary  man  and  that  he  spent  the  most  part  of  his  time 
in  the  County  Waterford." 


In  support  of  Murphy's  statement  that  Tadhg  Gaedhlach 
was  a  native  of  Tipperary,  it  may  be  noted  that  some  of  the  earliest 
MSS.  of  his  poems  were  written  in  tnat  county,  that  the  first  edition 
(1802)  of  the  poet's  "  Pious  Miscellany"  was  printed  in  Clonmel, 
and  that  the  bulk  of  the  subscribers  whose  names  appear  in  that 
edition  were  from  Co.  Tipperary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further 
research  among  the  Irish  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere 
will  throw  light  on  this  subject. 


OLD  WILLS, 

(Diocese  of  Waterford  and  Lismore.) 

Continued. 

Edited  by  I.  R.  B.  JENNINGS,  J.P. 
(From  originals  in  Public  Record  Office.) 


2  July,  1778. 

Will  of  David  Hearn,  Dungarvan,  Gent.,  brors  Tho8  Hearn 
&  Arthur  Hearn.  Trustees  for  children  Elizabeth  &  Beverly 
Hearn.  Wife  Anne  provided  for  by  Marr.  SettP,  her  £20.  George 
Baggs  of  Dromore  provided  by  Will.  Right  &  title  in  Up1"  Garrane 
to  Arthur  Hearn.  Said  lands  to  be  recovered  &  pay  wife  Anne 
£200.    Exec'8  brother. 

20  Sep.,  1779. 

Will  of  Mathew  Rogers,  Coolroe.  Sons — Pierce,  Adam,  James, 
Morgan,  Luke;  daurs — Mary,  Allice,  Dorothey.  Pres1  Stephen  May, 
James  Connolly. 

13  Nov.,  1779. 
Probate  to  Pierce  Rogers. 

24  July,  1779. 

Will  of  Anne  Williams,  widow.  Six  poor  women  to  be  bearers 
at  funeral,  each  furnished  with  a  black  gown,  each  a  hood  and 
scarf,  such  as  usually  worn  at  funerals,  and  walk  with  funeral  to 
place  of  interment.  To  son  Thomas  5/ — already  provided  for. 
To  G.  daur  Anne  Curren  £100  &  my  diamond  ring,  large  silver 
cup  and  gold  Beads,  2  Silver  Table  Spoons,  silver  tea  Tongues.  To 
daur  Anastasia  Curren  (wid.  of  Richd  Curren,  marriner,  decd), 
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£100,  2  silver  table  spoons  &  full  }  of  furniture,  and  to  son  John 
Williams  £300,  2  silver  Table  Spoons,  6  tea  spoons,  Tea  Tongues, 
1  silver  Dish  &  J  furniture.  Pres1  N.  Clarke,  Thomas  Sargent, 
Alex.  Pope  (Noty  Public). 

15  Apl,  1780. 

Admon  of  Richard  Hearne's  Goods,  Gaulstown,  farmer,  dec1'. 
Int.  to  Mary  Hearn,  wid.,  relict,  &c.  *" 

10  Apl,  1780. 

Will  of  James  Fogarty,  City  Waterford,  &c.  £5  to  use  of 
Great  Chappel,  £3  to  fitting  up  of  New  Chappie  and  £1  for  the 
Fryery,  Johnstown — wife  Mary  F.  als  Fitz  Gerald. 

8  May,  1780. 

Admon  of  Mary  Power's  Goods,  wid.,  decd.  Int*  to  daur 
Elizabeth  Shee  aTs  Power,  next  of  kin. 

2  Dec,  1778. 

Will  of  Lucy  Porter,  als  Dooe,  Waterford  City,  wid.,  relict  of 
Charles  Porter,  Clothier,  decd.  To  be  buried  in  St.  John  s  Church 
yard.  Leave  to  Marg*  Bagnell  als  Smithwick  wife  of  Wm  Bagnell, 
Co.  Tipperary,  Gent.,  £100.  To  Frances  Smithwick,  her  sister, 
spinster,  £100.  To  niece  Lucy  Steele  als  Howard,  wife  of  — ■  Steele, 
City  London,  Cardmaker,  and  daur  of  sister  Marg*  Howard  als 
Dooe  £75.  To  niece  Lydia,  daur  of  sd  Marg*  £75.  To  Elizabeth 
Dobbyn,  Waterford  Cit}^  spinster,  and  daur  of  William  Dobbyn, 
the  Elder,  late  Ballinakill,  5  guineas.  To  Marg*  Dobbyn,  the 
younger,  spinster,  daur  of  Rob1  Dobbyn,  the  elder,  late  decd,  15 
guineas.  To  Mary  Spence  als  Aikenhead,  wid.  &  relict  of  Thomas 
Spence  £5.  To  Elizabeth  Carter,  als  Aikenhead,  wid.  &  relict  of 
—  Carter,  a  soldier  £5.  Rest  to  Robert  Dobbyn,  Recorder  of  City 
of  Waterford,  Sole  Exec1*.    Pres'  Rob*  Cooke,  Sam1  Roberts. 

10  July,  1780. 
Admon  to  Robert  Dobbyn. 

11  July,  1780. 

Admon  of  Catherine  Ivey's  Goods,  decd.,  Int. — sister  and  next 
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of  kin  of  Thomas  Kiely  formerly  of  Knockalahir,  Co.  Watfd,  but 
late  of  Bombay,  East  Indies,  decd  granted  &  committed  to  Henry 
I  vie,  lawful  husband  of  decd. 

25  Jany,  1780. 

Admon  of  Daniel  Ivey's  Goods,  late  Waterford  City,  Alder- 
man, decd.,  intest,  committed  to  Henry  Alcock,  &c. 

2  Mar.,  1780. 

Admon  of  John  Kiely  s  Goods,  late  Ballenefinshogue,  farmer, 
decd,  intest.,  to  Gillen  Kiely,  wid.,  relict. 

29  Dec,  1780. 

Will  of  Marg*  Downing,  Tallow,  decd,  wid.  Nephew,  John 
Guynan,  Cork,  a  firescreen.  Sister — Catherine  Morrison,  nephew — ■ 
Wm  Morrison,  Godchild — Barthw  Carroll — nephews  Barthw  Guynan, 
Mich1  Cavanagh.  To  Mr.  James  Keating,  Tallow,  one  silver  cupp 
and  a  large  Japanned  Tea  board.  To  sister  Marg*  Guynan,  of 
Cork,  one  silk  gown,  her  choice  of  four  I  do  possess,  &  4  pairs  of 
silk  shoes  and  1  pair  silk  stockings.  To  G.  niece  Mary  Roche  of 
Cork,  a  Relick,  and  2nd  best-  ring  &  pair  of  small  stone  Buckles. 
To  sister-in-law  Julia  Donnelly  orwise  Downing  and  Maria  Deneen 
bed,  &c,  &c,  &c.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Doctor  Egan  of  Clonmel, 
a  new  silk  patched-work  quilt.  To  niece  Anne  Morrison  a  pair  of 
silver  Buckles,  and  £30  to  pious  uses  as  Execrs  direct.  To  sister 
Catherine  Morrison's  niece,  Alike  Morrison,  three  silk  gowns. 
To  Mary  and  Allice  Connery  £2  5s.  6d.  each,  and  to  said  Cath. 
Mary  &  Allice  Morrison  &  Mary  and  Allice  Connery  my  silk  wearing 
apparel.  To  Laurence  Gallwey,  Tallow,  &  his  son  Patrick  Gallwey, 
mourning  suits.  The  Remainder  to  Execrs  to  pay  lawful  Interest 
on  death,  be  deposited  in  hands  of  Doctor  Egan,  now  of  Clonmel, 
Titular  Bishop  of  Lismore  &  Waterford.  Execr  Mr.  John  Guynan 
of  Cork,  nephew.    Pres4  James  Murphy,  John  Ireton. 


6  Jany,  1781. 
Probate  to  John  Guyon  (Guynan). 
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14  Jany,  1779. 

Will  of  David  Downing,  Merch*,  Tallow.  To  wife  Marg1 
Downing,  all  chattels,  money,  plate,  jewells,  Books,  Debts.  To 
his  mother  Mary  Downing  the  usual  annuity.  Exec1'  wife.  Pres1 
Wm  Kirby,  Francis  Drew,  Towell. 

6  Jany,  1781. 

Admon  to  John  Guyon.  Execr  of  decd  previous,  Margaret 
Downing,  wife  of  David  Downing. 

11  Jany,  1781. 

Admon  of  Edward  Scott's  Goods,  Mount  Congreve,  Yeoman, 
decd ,  Int.,  to  Mary  Finn  als  Scott,  Bansha,  Co.  Tip.,  wid.,  aunt, 
&  next  kin. 

8  Dec,  1780. 

Will  of  Anstace  Walsh,  Wid.  Sisters  Elizabeth  &  Joan  Shallow 
spinsters.  Resid.  to  Mathw  Shea,  Nicholastown,  Co.  K.kenny, 
Gent.  He  &  Richd  Walsh,  Waterford  City,  Execr5.  Present. 
Henry  Tonner,  Peter  Walsh,  John  Maher. 

1781. 

Admon  of  Ann  Archbold's  Goods,  Wid.,  Decd.,  Int1,  by  John 
Archbold,  prin1  creditor.  Mary  Dunn  (wife  of  Wm  Dunn,  Water- 
ford  City,  marriner),  niece  &  next-kin  renouncing. 

20  Janv,  1781. 

Admon  of  Roger  Robinett's  Goods,  of  Tallow,  Gent.,  decd. 
Int'  by  Thomas  Robinett  father,  next-kin. 

28  Apl,  1780. 

Will  of  Ellen  Power  als  Danniell,  Ballymacarberry,  wid.;  to 
be  buried  with  husband  in  Newcastle  Par.  Ch.    To  sister  Jone 

Fitzpatrick  als  Daninell  out  of  farm  at  Croan 

during  lease.  To  Mr.  James  Prendergast  of  Baneard  6  guineas. 
To  Marg1  Mulcahy,  dauF of  Mich1  Mulcahy,  Ballyroughan,  2  gns. 
To  Nichs  Foulue,  1  gn.    To  Cath.  Dunne,  daur  of  John  Dunn, 


1  gn.  Entrust  Mr.  Joseph  Kearny  £5  to  be  paid  \  yrly  to  pay 
debt.  To  Elizabeth  Fling  (daur  to  Edmund  F.)  and  Mary  Fling 
als  Daniell  £50  &  rest  to  Mary  &  Ellen  Fling,  daurs  to  Mr.  Edmd 
Fling.  Exec1*5  Mr.  Charles  Prendergast,  Garryduff,  Co.  Tip.,  & 
Mr.  Fran5  Kearney,  4  MMe  Water,  Co.  Waterford,  Gent.  Pres* 
Edmond  Flynn,  Wm  Bourk,  John  Shea. 

9  Mar.,  1781. 
Admon  to  two  Execr3. 

31  Jany,  1781. 

Will  of  Walter  Mullowney,  Merch*,  Waterford  City.  To  be  buried 
in  St.  John's  Ch.  yd.  To  wife  Catherine  Mullowney  als  Stewart 
£600.  To  son  Joseph  M.,  £400.  To  daur  Bridget  Thomey  als 
Mullowney,  £400.  To  daur  Mary  M.,  £400.  To  daur  Cath.  M., 
£400.  To  son  Walter  M.,  £400.  To  kind  friend  Revd  Tho5  Hearn, 
Par.  Priest,  Trinity,  Revd  John  St.  Leger  Par.  Priest,  St.  Patrick's 
Par.,  and  Revd  Francis  Ignatius  Phelan,  Par.  Priest,  St.  Stephen's, 
£400  for  love  &  esteem.  I  leave  unto  them  care  of  wife  &  children. 
If  all  children  die  with  a  Will,  the  same  3  kind  friends  to  have 
effects  |  to  nearest  kin,  §  to  same  friends  as  mark  of  love  &  esteem 
for  them.    Wife  sole  Execr.    Pres*  Thomas  Melican,  Vail.  Kelly. 

29  Mar.,  1780. 

Will  of  Walter  Stapleton,  Millwright,  Cahir.  To  be  buried 
in  Ch.  yd  ,  Cahir.  Daur  Honor  (wife  of  Mr.  Maurice  Hicky),  or 
children,  Edward,  George,  Ann  (wife  of  Mr.  Pierce  Hicky)  and  Mary 
(wife  to  Mr.  Nichs  Morony).  Res.  to  Miss  Mary.  Execrs  Mr. 
James  Baldwin,  Cahir,  and  Mary,  wife.  Pres1  Jeffrey  Keating, 
Thomas  Meara. 

5  May,  1780. 

Will  of  Thomas  Nowlan,  S*.  Johnstown,  Lib5  Waterford  City. 
To  bror  Terence  Nowlan  wearing  apparel.  To  wife  Cath.  Nowlan, 
all  rest.    Sole  Execr,  Mr.  Thorn5  Bryan,  Wexford. 


12  Ap1,  1781. 
Probate  to  Robf  Bryan. 
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28  May,  1781. 

Probate  of  Catherine  Nowlan's  al?  Butler,  goods,  late  Johns- 
town, Wid.     Intest.  to  Ann  Furlong,  aTs  Butler,  sister  &  next-kin. 
• 

1781. 

Will  of  Marg*  Byrne,  Clonmell,  wid.  To  be  buried  at  Goulden, 
Co.  Tip.  To  niece  Mary  Wallace  £40  & ''her  daur  Flora  W.,  £40. 
To  daur  Elizabeth  Blair  £40.  To  daur  Mary  McConnell,  £40. 
To  G.  nephew,  Thorn*  Topping,  £30.  To  G.  nepw  Richd  Topping, 
£10.  To  G.  niece  Marg*  Topping  £10.  To  Poor  of  Clonmell  £20. 
To  Miss  Mary  May,  daur  of  Sir  James  May,  Bart.,  £100.  To  each 
of  Sir  J.  May's  daurs,  &c,  &c.,  and  sons  Edmund,  Humphry* 
Thomas,  Stephen,  &  Mary,  &  Letitia  &  his  niece  Letitia  Carew  £5 
each.  To  G.  niece  Mary  Topping  marrd.  to  Richard  Lester,  all 
household  furniture,  moveables,  &c,  &c.  House  in  Barrack  St., 
Clonmell,  held  to  Stephen  Moore,  Esq.,  in  case  outlive  him — also 
£5  from  stable  in  Clonmell,  held  by  Moore,  to  poor  of  Clonmell. 
Exec1'5  Sir  James  May,  Bart.,  &  Revd  Joseph  Moore,  Clonmell. 
Pres*  Margaret  Roberts,  Mich1  Brennan. 

29  Dec,  1778. 

todicil — Having  some  years  past  made  &  executed  a  Will,  it 
being  in  Sir  James  May's  hands,  think  it  expedient  to  add  to  it. 
To  niece  Flora  Close,  wife  of  James  Close,  Weaver,  arrears  of  rent 
of  holding  in  Thomastown,  Co.  Tip.,  with  J  furniture,  rings,  plate 
(large  silver  cup  excepted),  \  appointments  to  niece  Mary  Lester, 
wife  of  Rob*  Lester,  saddler,  also  all  my  interest  in  Ho.  &  Prem8. 
I  hold  from  Walter  &  John  Butler,  Esq55.,  in  occupation  of  Simon 
Sparrow  and  Reps  of  John  Ryan,  Inn-keeper.  To  Joseph  Sparrew, 
son  to  friend  Simon  Sparrow  my  large  silver  cup.  Pres*  John 
Taylor,  Will  Leech. 

26  Apl,  1781. 
Probate  to  Sir  James  May,  Bart. 

5  Feb.,  1782. 

Admon  of  John  Russell's  Goods,  late  Curraghmore,  Brewer, 
Decd.    Intcst.  by  Thomas  Russell,  son,  next-kin. 
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17  Sep.,  1770. 

Will  of  Robert  Wilkinson,  saddler,  Clonmel.  Had  Ho.  & 
interests  from  Thorn8  Chidly  Moore,  Esq.  Pres*  Edward  Howell, 
Nich8  Fell. 

8  Feb.,  1782. 

Admon  of  James  Marchant's  Goods,  late  Philadelphia,  late 

Waterford  City,  Gent.,  decd.  Intest.  by  Elizabeth  Jones,  sister 
&  next-kin. 

4  Jany,  1781. 

Will  of  Nichs  Power,  Killosera,  farmer — wife  Margaret,  full  f , 
other  |  eldest  son  William,  Trust  for  children  in  lands  of  Ardogena 
and  Killosera.  Exec8  Wife  and  her  bror  James  Walsh  of 
Killosera.    Pres*  Laurence  Sheridan,  Thorn8  Fitz  Gerald. 

25  Aug.,  1781. 

Will  of  Robert  Freestone,  Cappoquin,  Gent.  To  be  buried 
in  Affane  Ch.  yd.  Children  to  be  educated  in  Protestant  Religion 
&  be  marryed  to  Protestants.  To  sisters  Ann  Magrath  &  Joan 
Peard,  the  profits  of  farm  of  Cullenaffe.  Eldest  son  William  to  be 
sent  to  school  or  a  trade.  To  Marg*  Bambrick  £2:5:6  and  the 
house  she  is  in,  free.  To  Ann  Barry,  wife  of  Mr.  Sam.  Barry^ 
Cappoquin,  £3:8:3  for  mourning.  Rest  to  Mrs.  Amelia  Gee 
widow  of  Henry  Gee,  late  of  C.  quin,  lands,  houses,  rents  of  tenants 
for  herself  and  children.  Trustees,  James  Gee,  Rathlead,  Esq., 
&  James  Gee,  Esq.,  Ballinamona.  Pres*  Richd  Fetherston,  William 
Hearn,  Edmund  Croker. 

26  March,  1782. 
Probate  to  Amelia  Gee,  Sole  Execx. 

18  Mar.,  1782. 

Memo.  Will  of  John  Walsh.  House  in  Mayor's  Walk  to 
John  Sinclair — wife  Int*  in  sd  houses  Barthw  Rivers,  £50  of  his 
money  spent  on  building.  Such  Int*  to  go  to  the  three  Par.  Priests 
of  WTaterford  City  &  ors  in  succession  and  appoint  Revd  F.  Phelan 
and  Barthw  Rivers,  Esq.,  Execrs. 
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16  Apl,  1782. 
Probate  to  Bartholomew  Rivers. 

30  Jany,  1781. 

Will  of  Catherine  Cody  als  Brown,  wid.,  Waterford  City.  To 
be  buried  in  Drumcannon  Ch  yd  at  discretion  of  my  daur  Mary 
Heffernan,  als  Ryan,  als  Cody.  Gdson  Edwd  Ryan  a  pair  of  silver 
shoe-buckles,  a  pair  of  silver  knee-buckles,  Silver  coat  and  weast- 
coat  buttons  and  silver  watch,  all  in  pledge  and  to  be  released. 
To  G.  daur  Catherine  Ryan  a  ''beads."  Exec5  James  Dunphy, 
Newgate,  farmer,  Thomas  Barrett,  Taylor;  Thomas  Walsh,  Killure, 
farmer.    Pres*  Pierse  Ronayne,  Patt.  Clancy,  Stephen  Curtis. 

18  Mar.,  1782. 
Probate  to  Thos  Walshe  &  James  Dunphy. 

1  Mar.,  1771. 

Will  of  Mary  Rogers,  from  Antigua,  now  in  Ireland.  Leave 
house  at  Tramore  to  my  mother  Mary  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Graves.  Some  apparel  to  be  sent  to  Antigua  to  niece  Mary  Pike 
Dawley,  daur  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Bright.  House  &  garden  to  mother, 
Mary  Rogers  and  Mary  Graves,  except  the  Brue  House,  its  rent 
to  the  poor.  To  niece  Martha  Briant  my  white  Negro  girl,  Rebecka, 
and  to  my  niece  Mary  Dawley,  the  little  black  girl,  named  Eliatty, 
that  belonged  to  my  sister  Dorothy  Sutton  decd,  also  to  niece  Mary 
Dawley  my  plate,  except  cream-pot  to  dear  mother  Mary  Rogers, 
Sole  Execx. 

2  Aug.,  1782. 
Probate  to  Mary  Rogers. 

24  Aug.,  1782. 

Admon  of  Charles  Mays  Goods,  Esq.,  late  Lieut4  his  Majsy 
43  Reg4  Foot,  Batchelor,  decd,  intest,  by  Sir  James  May,  father. 


(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

The  Whitestown  Dolmen— At  p.  139,  Vol.  xiv.  (1911)  of 
Journal  I  noted  discovery  of  a  fine  and  hitherto  unrecorded  Dolmen 
(Cromlech)  on  the  townland  of  Whitestown  East,  parish  of  Mothel, 
and  I  expressed  a  hope  to  publish  an  illustration  of  the  splendid 
monument  later  on.  Through  courtesy  of  Messrs.  A.  Clark  and 
J.  George  of  Curraghmore,  who  have  kindly  furnished  me  with  a 
photograph,  I  am  in  the  present  issue  (frontispiece)  able  to  fulfil  my 
implied  promise.  The  monument  is  unfortunately,  very  difficult  to 
photograph,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  great  over- 
hanging bramble-covered  fence  and  partly  embedded  in  the  latter. 
The  photograph  is  reproduced  as  frontispiece  to  the  present  issue. 

  P.  POWER. 

Origin  of  the  Fitz  Geralds.- — Mr.  J.  Horace  Round,  the 
well  known  investigator  and  writer  of  Family  History,  the  destroyer 
of  traditional  family  Myths,  has,  in  his  "Peerage  and  Pedigree," 
Vol.  ii.,  and  in  his  articles  in  "The  Ancestor,"  Nos.  1-2,  given  the 
origin  of  the  Fitz  Geralds.  He  sweeps  away  as  mythical  the  Floren- 
tine Gheradini  ancestry  "as  being  not  only  absolutely,  but  also 
demonstrably  false."  But  while  disposing  of  their  mythical 
ancestry,  Mr.  Round  writes  that  the  Fitz  Geralds  "can  claim  the 
proud  distinction  of  a  clear  descent  in  the  male  line,  not  only  from 
an  ancestor  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey, 
but  from  one  who  was  then  a  baron  or  tenant-in-chief"  (to  the 
Crown)  "and  whose  father's  name  is  recorded."  This  ancestor  was 
"Walterius  films  Otheri,"  castellan  of  Windsor,  his  son  Gerald 
fitz  Walter  was  the  father  of  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  who  founded  the 
Fitz  Geralds  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  If  any 
of  your  readers  are  interested  in  the  origin  of  this  family,  they  will 
find  a  much  more  detailed  account  in  the  volumes  I  have  above 
referred  to.  E_  DE  LA  POER. 
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Irish  in  Old  Waterford  Newspapers.— Even  to-day  the 
bulk  of  Irish  newspapers  are  printed  in  the  foreign  language,  and 
considering  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  country  a 
hundred  years  ago  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Irish 
language  was  excluded  from  the  newspapers  of  the  period.  Perhaps 
a  search  through  some  of  the  old  Waterford  newspapers  would 
reveal  some  evidence  of  a  more  intelligent  spirit.  In  a  former 
number  of  this  Journal  I  reproduced  from  the  Waterford  "Sham- 
rog"  (1810)  an  appreciative  obituary  notice  of  Donnchadh  Ruadh 
Mac  Con-Mara,  the  famous  Irish  poet.  Probably  the  "  Wacerford 
Chronicle"  during  the  proprietorship  of  Philip  Barron  (circa  1835) 
recognised  the  fact  that  the  Irish  nation  had  a  language  of  its  own. 

A  MS.  (1207)  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  contains  some 
Irish  veises  purporting  to  be  copied  from  the  "Water lord  Mirror" 
(circa  1823).  Among  the  verses  is  a  welcome  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  on  his  arrival  in  Youghal,  composed  by  a  native  of 
Ballymacoda.  The  poet  may  have  been  Padraig  Cundun,  speci- 
mens of  whose  verse  appear  elsewhere  in  the  same  MS. 

seAtnus  o  CASAme. 


Hibernian  Antiquities.— In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  there 
is  an  interesting  4to  MS.  of  152  pages  entitled  "Antiquities  and 
Curiosities  of  Ireland."  By  Richard  Molloy,  Roscrea,  1813.  The 
volume  mainly  consists  of  wash  drawings  by  Molloy  of  various 
antiquarian  remains  in  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  Some  of  the  later  drawings  appear  to  have  been  done 
by  Molloy  in  Dublin  in  1814.  There  are  some  miscellaneous  notes 
about  the  round  towers,  and  on  page  151  there  is  a  rough  draft 
pencil  sketch  of  Dunbrody  Abbey. 

seAtrms  6  cASAiT>e. 


"History  of  Gaultier." — Mr.  M.  Butler's  "History  of 
Gaultier"  (Downey  &  Co.,  Waterford),  does  for  the  author's  native 
barony  what  we  would  fain  see  done  for  every  barony  in  Ireland  ; 
it  supplies  a  good,  agreeably  written,  faithful,  and  fairly  exhaustive 
summary  of  the  barony's  political  and  social  stor^  from  the  time 
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of  Cormac  Mac  Art  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Butler  disclaims 
intention  to  pose  as  formal  historian.  He  ambitions  rather  the 
role  of  popular  chronicler.  He  claims  to  be  an  accurate  collector 
and  marshaller  of  facts  ;  his  work  more  than  makes  good  this 
claim.  The  facts  are  all  there  ;  moreover  they  are  well  arranged 
and  if  any  be  omitted  they  are  few  indeed.  Mr.  Butler  has  gone 
to  original  sources  for  most  of  his  material  and  what  an  amount 
of  labour  such  research  involves  only  those  can  appreciate  who 
have  done  research  work  themselves.  I  should  like  to  know  that 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Butler's  book  had  found  its  way  into  every  home  in 
Gaultier.  It  is  books  such  as  this,  making  intelligible  the  story 
of  the  locality's  past,  which  best  inspire  true  love  of  home  and 
native  land. 

P.  POWER. 


The  Town  Wall  of  Waterford. — In  "  The  Town- wall 
Fortifications  of  Ireland"  (Alexander  Gardiner,  Paisley),  Mr.  J.  S. 
Fleming  gives  us  a  charmingly  illustrated  account  of  the  existing 
town  wall  castles  of  Ireland.  The  illustrations  are  valuable  and 
are  beautifully  reproduced  from  the  author's  own  sketches.  Letter- 
press, which  is  all  too  scant,  seems  rather  to  have  been  written  to 
order  of  the  illustrations,  thus  illustrations  drawn  for  the  letter- 
press. There  are  five  illustrations  (ah,  except  Reginald's  Tower, 
excellent)  of  the  Waterford  City  towers.  The  square  tower  in 
Castle  Street  is  however  stated  to  be  in  Brown's  Lane  and  the 
"Half-moon  Tower"  is  located  in  "  Wedgeworth's  stableyard " ! 
It  is  easy  to  see  Mr.  Fleming  is  not  a  patron  of  race  courses  nor 
a  student  of  "  quick  things  over  the  grass."  The  author,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit,  failed  to  find  the  square  tower  to  rere  of 
Harvey's  printing  works — a  fact  much  to  be  regretted  as  it  has 
deprived  us  of  a  good  sketch  of  this  interesting  ruin.  Three 
towers  are  illustrated  for  Wexford,  three  for  New  Ross,  and  three 
likewise  for  Youghal.  There  are  sketches  and  descriptions  of  two 
Clonmel,  and  five  or  six  Kells  (Co.  Kilkenny),  towers  in  addition 
to  more  than  a  score  of  Irish  towers  further  from  home. 

P.  POWER. 


240  OF  OUR  (HEARNE  &  CO.'S)  STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHED  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO. 

MAYBE  YOU  DON'T  KNOW 

That  our  Furniture  Factory  is  the  Largest  of  its  kind  in  Ireland. 

We  make  Suites  of  Furniture  for  Mansions  or  Cottages. 

We  make  Wardrobes,  Tables  and  Sideboards,  &c,  &c. 

We  make  Mattresses  cheaper  and  as  good  as  English  Factories. 

We  re-tease  Old  Mattresses. 

We  Renovate  Antique  Furniture,  Sheraton,  Chippendale,  Adams,  &c. 

and  Repair  Old  Furniture. 
No  Order  too  Small.       No  Order  too  Large. 


HEARNE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Drapers,  Bootmakers,  Dressmakers,  Tailors  &  Furniture  Manufacturers, 

63  &  64,  QUAY,  WATERFORD. 


the  Printers  undertake  the  Binding  of  this  Journal 
in  Yearly  Volumes  in 

Half  Green  Calf,  Extra  Finish  ...  at  3/6. 
And  in  Handsome  Cloth,  Gilt  Cases,  at  2/- 

Books   Bound  to   match    any  pattern,    and  old 
Binding  and  Manuscripts  renovated. 


N.    HARVEY   <*>  CO., 

55  Quay, 

Water  ford. 
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